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WHAT ONE MAN SAW 


PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS OF A WaAR-CORRESPONDENT 


H. IRVING HANCOCK 


Part the First 


FROM TAMPA TO SIBONEY 


THE FIRST DARK NIGHT AT SEA 
‘ any one tells a ghost story,’’ said the 
Major, ‘‘he will be fined six months’ 
pay.”’ 

‘And the enemy to our piece of mind 
who repeats the tale of the Flying Dutch- 
man,’’ amended the Colonel, ‘‘will be 
thrown overboard.”’ 

The Major was a retired army officer, 
who, being now unable to serve the flag, 
had laid aside the sword for the pen. 

‘Colonel’’ was a title which the posses- 
sor had won in acivic way. He was a 
newspaper proprietor from Iowa who 
had resolved upon being his own war 
correspondent. We were all war corres- 
pondents, and there were thirty-four of us 


oe 
— 





on board the Olivette. One, a German, 
had seen the Japo-Chinese war. An Eng- 
lishman present had accompanied one of 
England’s punitive expeditions into 
Africa. The other thirty-two of us were 
strictly raw material. That was why we 
felt so strange and eerie on an utterly 
dark ship. 

Have you ever spent an entire evening 
traveling on a ship where not one ray of 
light shows? Probably not. It isn’t a 
common experience; but the Oldivette 
was proceeding strictly under orders. It 
was a dark night, and inclined to be 
foggy. The Olivette was steaming fast 
over the slightly rolling waters of the 
Gulf. She had orders to overtake Shafter’s 





Approaching Shafter’s Spectral Fleet—p. 214 








Teaching the wig-wag—p. 210 


fleet at Rebecca Light, down by Dry Tor- 
tugas way. Yet to go on in this fashion, 
without a light showing anywhere on 
board—it was weird, and somehow itm- 
pressed the victim as not being strictly 
honest. 

‘‘It makes me feel like a pirate to go 
sneaking through the night in this fash- 
ion,’’ remarked the Major. 

On the afterdeck, where we sat, no 
man in the group could see another’s face. 
Up on the hurricane deck, where some of 
us afterward went, and where the fog 
seemed more enveloping, the effect of the 
vague, dim, moving figures was peculiar- 
ly spectral. Groping our way through 
the salons, we almost invariably ran into 
each other until we learned to keep our 
voices sounding, after the fashion of ships 
moving through a fog. Only when we 
supposed ourselves to be in front of the 
doors of our respective staterooms were 
we allowed to strike a match for the pur- 
pose of scanning the numbered tablet over 
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the door. Then the match must be 
blown out at once. This was all 

in the agreement that we had 
signed that afternoon at the 
instance of the army sur- 
geon who acted as the ship’s 
military commander. But 
we were inclined to be happy 
and contented. We were off 
at last, bound for Cuba with 
Shafter’s expedition, and this 
Was an achievement for 
which most of us had waited 
many ‘weeks at Tampa. 

The expedition was ready 
to sail on the eighth of June. 
All that day transport 
steamers pulled out of the 
canal at Port Tampa, and, 
with riggings full of cheer- 
ing soldiers aud bands play- 


ing stirring melodies, 
steamed slowly down the 


bay to form. Everybody felt 
sure that the expedition was 
under way, but toward night 
the ships began warping 
into the canal. The expedi- 
tion was called back, yet 
why? Gradually it leaked 
out that two strange Span- 
ish warships had been seen 
in Nicholas Channel. Orders 
from Washington had de- 
layed the start. The delay 
lasted six days. Finally, on the four- 
teenth, the huge transport fleet got away, 
the ships leaving singly, and it was not 
until dark that the last of them steamed 
out of the port and down the tortuous 
windings of the bay. Even then the 
Olivette did not start. She had been over 
to St. Petersburg all day, taking aboard 
water, for, in addition to being the hos- 
pital ship and press yacht, the O/ivette 
also performed the functions of water 
boat. At night, “Tuesday, we found 
ourselv€és tied up to a pier at Port 
Tampa, taking aboard coal for the 
cruise. It was early Wednesday morn- 
ing when we started. The Olivette, 
however, was swift, and eleven o’clock 
that lightless Wednesday night found us 
steaming into the thick of Shafter’s wait- 
ing fleet as dark and spectral as ourselves. 

We were apart of the expedition at 
last. It was worth a good deal to know 


this, and knowing it we were content to go 
Most of the correspondents were 


to bed. 
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berthed in stateroo.ns on the main deck. 
Down into that Stygian darkness we 
groped our way by twostaircases. Bump! 
Iran into another fellow a good deal 
larger than myself, fell back in good 
order against a post, and next sat down 
on the floor with jarring concussion. 

‘*Why didn’t you blow your foghorn 
oftener ?’’ was all the satisfaction I got. 

A twinkling of little match lights all 
along the main deck showed a whole gal- 
axy of correspondents in doubt about the 
exact locations of their staterooms. Five 
minutes later we were in our berths and 
trying to sleep. But it was hot on that 
main deck. Besides, up forward on the 
same deck were the stalls of horses, and 
the mingling of stable smells that came 
back had not the sedative effect of Araby’s 
balmy odors. Yet it is safe to say we were 
all asleep when the fleet got under way 
at some time about daylight. A quick 
toilet, a rush for deck, and what a sight 
was there! 

Ahead, astern, and in a long line to 
starboard were transports. The fleet was 
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moving in two lines, at general intervals 
of about a thousand feet. Away off to the 
starboard steamed the Osceola, a two- 
funneled tug which the Government had 
hurriedly converted into a gunboat. Her 
armament was a few light guns, yet 
already on the Cuban blockade her com- 
mander had gained a reputation for try- 
ing to make his craft do the work of a 
battleship. Right in her wake followed 
that business-like craft, the torpedo boat 
Ericsson. On the starboard of the fleet 
rode the /zdiana, looking like a mighty 
castle floating on the water. In her wake 
was another torpedo boat. Further down 
on the starboard line of the fleet were the 
Detroit and two gunboats, while still 
further astern were other craft that we 
could hardly make out—a total of thirty- 
six transports and fifteen naval craft. A 
lazy Armada! Rolling along over the 
low swell, we seldom made more than 
seven knots an hour. Yet it looked like 
business, with the naval craft scooting 
here and there, the transports with their 
decks crowded with scldiers, with bands 


‘*The Board of Strategy ’’—p. 216 
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playing and with all the ships wig-wag- 
ging signals to each other from their 
bridges until, to the uninitiated, it seemed 
as if the whole Armada were going mad 
from the confusion of orders. 

Even the most inspiring scenes pall at 
last. We found ourselves breaking up 
into little groups. Captain Silva, a pic- 
turesque young Cuban officer, holding a 
folded newspaper before him, showed one 
knot of writers how the signal corps wig- 
wags daylight 
messages by 
the aid of the 
signal flag. 
Other groups 
read or smoked 
in silence, 
while a_ few 
correspondents 
brought out 
notebooks and 
pencils and 
wrote indus- 
triously. There 
were even a 
few who found 
it interesting 
to gaze for an 
hour or two 
more at the 
five-mile-long 
fleet carrying 
the first inva- 
sionary expe- 
dition in Uncle 
Sam’s history. 
But it was a 
bright genius 
who suddenly 
conceived the 
idea of organiz- 
ing the ‘‘ Board 
of Strategy.’’ 


Lest there may iv 


be readers who 
do not under- 
stand clearly 
the proceedings of such a board, I will 
merely hint that the deliberations are 
conducted with the aid of celluloid 
chips. One of the standard maxims in 
this branch of strategy is that ‘‘three of 
a kind beat two pair.’’ The ‘‘ Board 
of Strategy’? was almost continuously 
in session during the daylight hours 
of the rest of the voyage. The day was 
all too short. Night descended upon us 
—the same lightless kind of a night the 






H. Irvinc Hancock 
(Drawn after a photograph) 
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preceding one had been. We turned 
in early. 
Friday morning it was rougher. There 


were a few aboard the Olivette who 


wanted the ship stopped, yet only a few; 
for the kind of men who go voluntarily 
on fighting expeditions to other countries 
are not the kind of men whom a little 
rough weather affects. 

Toward noon we passed the Cape Lobos 
lighthouse. 


The cape is the southermost 
end of one of 
the British 
West Indian 
islands. There 
were only three 
or four other 
houses in sight, 
but certain it 
must be that 


rm 


J the light- 

keeper and all 

As pg of the other 
, i villagers were 


up in the great 
white tower. I 
would give a 
great deal to 
know what 
those Britons 
thought while 
they were gaz- 
ing out on the 
great American 
Armada. We 
soon had other 
things to think 
of, for we were 
nearing Cayo 
Romano. Here 
there were 
known to be 
four Spanish 
canoneros, or 
gunboats 
driven up shal- 
low streams by 
American war 
vessels. Insignificant craft no doubt they 
were, though quite capable of destroying 
any transports upon which they could 
come unawares. 


ay 
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WAR AT LONG RANGE 


There is sud- 
Until 


What does this mean? 
den, puzzling activity in the fleet. 


now the Osceola has been on our port 
bow, with a torpedo boat following her. 
Now the /zdiana—though occupying the 
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same position, for castles, even floating 
ones, are hard to move—has both torpedo 
boats close to her, and the Osceola is just 
dead ahead of us, suggesting a marine 
bulldog with the comforting suggestion 
that no mishap shall be allowed to befall 
the purveyors of news aboard the Ol- 
vette. Another gunboat is hurrying to 
the front, while the Hornet takes up a 


position on our. starboard quarter, 
toward the Cuban coast and hangs 


tenaciously to us. What isup? It isevi- 
dent that something is happening out of 
the usual. Uncle Sam’s tars are not easily 
rattled; they do not 
crowd on extra steam 
for nothing. And so 
the excitement grows, 
feeding on the indica- 
tions of lurking 
trouble. Some of the 
transports are putting 
out to sea, their cap- 
tains giving Cuba a 
wider berth, though 
all along that an- 
archy-pervaded island 
has been literally out 
of sight. But the Ol- 
vette betrays no cow- 
ardice. It would be 
base ingratitude to he 
afraid when we are so 
surrounded by fine 
fighting craft manned 
by our gallant Jackies. 
There is furious wig- 
Wagging going on on 
the hurricane deck of 
the Osceola, and Cap- 
tain Stevens, an army 
signal officer, is on 
the bridge of the Ol- { 
vette reading the sig- 2 
nal. We look at him 
wistfully, but ask no 
questions. We have tried him before, 
and have found him a safe custodian of 
the signalled secrets. The excitement 
grows, until Spain’s four canoncros as- 
sume the imaginative aspect of battle- 
ships. But what have we to fear, after 
all? The newsgatherers on the O/‘vette 
are now enjoying the vigilant protection 
of nearly half the vessels in the naval 
convoy. Under such championship we 
become indifferent. Four Spanish 


canoneros? Bah! An hour later the ex- 
citement is over, and the fleet is sail- 
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ing once more in its usual formation. 
A suspicious cloud of smoke, away on 
the horizon over by Cayo Romano had 
been perceived by the lookout on the 
foremost naval vessel. ‘The manoeuvers 
we have seen were merely precautions. 
Who was afraid? The ‘‘Board of 
Strategy’ calls for more chips. An 
hour later we learn that the sudden 
massing of warships nearby was not 
at all for the protection of the press, 
but for the safety of General Shafter’s 
flagship, the Seguranca, which, at the 
time, was running abeam of us. 

There are no more 
alarms by day. Dark 
comes, and the word 
should be spelled in 
capitals, for dark 
means DARK on the 
Olivette, as on most 
of the other ships of 
the fleet. The stars 
are brighter in the 
tropics than in the 
more northern §lati- 
tudes. On the Ol7- 
vette even starlight is 
at a premium. We 
gather on the hurri- 
cane deck and light 
our pipes. All hands 
are smoking com- 
fortably, when the 
youngster from Cin- 
cinnati, who always 
sees everything, sud- 
denly exclaims: 

‘“There goes a red 
rocket !’’ 

He is right. Even 
as we turn to look a 
second ascends. Both 
come from the naval 
vessel that is acting 
as guide to the fleet. 
Two red rockets constitute the danger 
signal at night. There is a clanging of 
bells in engine rooms, and the big trans- 
ports gradually stop, content to drift 
lazily. Only the naval vessels keep on 
ahead, undisturbed. The gunboat that 
sent up the rockets displays a sudden 
burst of colored lights near her mast- 
head. Swiftly the lights change as to 
position and colors, then change again 
and again. Electric signal lights blaze 
out, as quickly subsiding, and other 
naval vessels pass the  intelligence— 
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whatever it is—along the five-mile line 
of the fleet. Night signalling at sea 
is a wonderfully pretty sight, but 
mystifying, utterly bewildering to the 
greenhorn. But pshaw! It is another 
bugaboo—‘‘more spookships,’’ as we 
say when the fleet gets under way 
again. Yet this sort of thing is wear- 
ing on the nerves. We are not afraid 
to die, but prefer to do it on land. 


Saturday morning there is a long 
halt. We have stopped for a_ rendez- 


vous every morning, but this is a 
genuine ‘‘get-together-boys,’’ and takes 


a long while, for during the night many 
of the ships have lagged, and now 
the fleet looks long-drawn-out and dis- 
organized. We have got to get in closer 
formation and keep it. The soldier who 
wags the signal flag on the Segwranca’s 
bridge is sending back scolding messages 
to the captains of the transports that caus- 
ed this unusual delay. In the interim 
many of the transports are lowering small 
boats and sending their sick soldiers to 
the Olivette. Typhoid fever and measles 
have caught about even numbers of the 
soldiers. After two or three hours the 
great Armada steams slowly on again. 
Army men andthe foreign military at- 
tachés discuss the possibilities of our fall- 
ing in with Admiral Camara’s Cadiz 
squadron, which had sailed mysteriously 
from Spain several days before we left 
Port Tampa. There has been time for it 
to get to these waters by now, though the 
big /zdiana, with a crew so long trained 
by Captain Bob Evans, seems capable of 
coping with a whole Spanish fleet. But 
no adventures come our way. 

Sunday brings a little break in the 
monotony. It is found that the Gussze is 
out of water. The Guss7e is an old red 
side-wheeler, of a type long obsolete, but 
Uncle Sam took her for a transport. The 
Gussie is loaded with mules and Arizona 
cowboys. It is the mules that want the 
water. The Olivette has plenty to spare, 
but out here at sea it is too rough for the 
vessels to get near enough. So we are 
ordered to proceed to Inagua, a little 
British island. As we leave the fleet we 
see that great procession wheel suddenly 
to the southward. This means the Wind- 
ward Passage, and a great hurrah goes 
up, for if the ships are going through the 
Windward they are bound for no other 
place than Santiago de Cuba. We had 


left Tampa in the dark as to our exact 
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“it 


explains 


destination, but now we are happy. 
we were going to Puerto Rico,’’ 
Dr. Diaz, of the Baptist Church of 
Havana, who is aboard, ‘‘there would 
be no fight, for this expedition could 
catch all the Spaniards in Puerto Rico by 
throwing the hat,’’ a performance which 
he illustrates with a graphic Latin ges- 
ture. ‘‘But at Santiago—well, there 
will not be much of a fight, but the Span- 
iards will have no excuse that they were 
whipped by a foe of greatly superior num- 
bers.’’ 

Now that the destination is settled, we 


go forward and watch for the first 
glimpse of British territory. It is not 


long before land is sighted, nor much 
longer before we are at rest in the harbor 
of the principal village of the Island of 
Inagua, with three gunboats waiting to 
convoy us out to sea again. It is a pretty 
place, of the tropical order, with cool- 
looking white houses and plenty of 
spreading palms. We espy an English 
flag on shore, and salute it with our hats. 
Then we make out Old Glory, and salute 
it twice. Meanwhile the Gussie and the 
Olivette have been connected by a large 
hose passed over the sterns of both ships, 
and water is pumped aboard the Gussz 
at the rate of a good many gallons to the 
minute. A boat manned by two darkies 
of the Jamaica type, and steered by a 
colored boy in a naval cadet’s uniform, 
puts out from shore and comes alongside. 
There is a passenger, who comes aboard 
and proves to be the local postmaster, 
customs-house officer and general British 

00h-Bah, He isa pleasant young fellow, 
and, learning that he is not needed in his 
official capacity, he remains for nearly 
an hour in a social way, answering all 
our questions about the island, and 
finally offering to take as many of us 
ashore as his boat will hold. But it will 
only hold three. Asa consolation to the 
rest, he promises to send out several bum- 
boatmen—a promise which he keeps, and 
soon we are buying cigars, bananas and 
pineapples from the navigators of a dozen 
small boats that ply alongside. Ina little 
while the three fortunate correspondents 
come back from shore. They have plenty 
to tell us about the indolent dolce far 
niente life of the place, offsetting this 
with the fact that there are some two 
hundred lepers on the island who are not 
isolated from the remainder of the pop- 
ulation. Some of uscannot help looking 
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at the cigars we are smoking, and wonder- 
ing whether they are genuine ‘‘leper 
hand-made.’’ ‘There is water enough on 
the Gussie now for the mules, and other 
comforts for the Arizona contingent. 
Therefore, with friendly toots of the 
whistles for the courteous residents who 
stand on the shore waving hats and hand- 
kerchiefs to us, we leave Inagua behind. 

It is dark when we get into the Wind- 
ward Passage, and beyond the fact that 
the water is rough, this famous channel 
makes no impression on us until we near 
Cape Maysi. Here, at a ticklish point for 
navigators, the Spanish light is burning 
brightly. A false beacon perhaps, decide 
several of the quick-witted correspond- 
ents, and one of our number hurries off 
to suggest the notion to Captain Steven- 
son, who has already thought of the same 
thing, and is relying upon his compass 
instead of the light. But weeks later we 
learned that the Spanish lighthouse keeper 
actually had not heard of the war, and 
therefore kept his wick trimmed brightly 
and well-turned up to light the fleet that 
was carrying Spain’s doom with it! 

‘‘Santiago in the morning,’’ is the 
thought in every man’s mind as he turns 
in. That is why we are all astir earlier 
than usual in the morning; but the O/- 
vette is still under way, almost at the 
tail of the fleet, with which she has just 
caught up. Those who have port state- 
rooms can see the grand mountains just 
back of the Cuban coast while we dress. 
We are not more than five or six miles 
from shore. We have already passed 
Guantanamo, where our marines are so 
easily standing off a superior force of 
Spain’s soldiers. We are not near Santi- 
ago, however, and so breakfast is wel- 
come as a stop-gap. These breakfasts 
have been getting worse and worse, so we 
do not waste much time in the salon, but 
hurry out on deck once more. 

By-and-by we discover some naval ves- 
sels that do not belong to our convoy. 
They are the first of the great semi-circle 
of Sampson’s and Schley’s war vessels 
that surround the approach to Santiago. 
We are at the scene of war! There is 
cheering and a brave show of cameras. 
We expect to soon be on shore, and 
therefore when the purser appears he is 
volleyed with questions as to our wea- 
pons. We thirty-four are the owners of 
weapons enough to arm a pirate crew, 
but owing to the fact that the O//vette 
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flies the hospital flag our combined 
arsenal has been locked up in one of the 
purser’s closets all the way down. His 
replies now show that we are not likely 
to get our death-dealing apparatus right 
away. Wecome to anchor some eight or 
ten miles away from Morro, and there we 


drift about through the day. ‘Toward 
dark, by climbing up in the rigging 


and using field glasses we are able to see 
some of our warships sail into the 
mouth of the harbor, there to give the 
enemy the usual fifteen minutes’ worri- 
ment before night. We see puffs of 
smoke, but that is all. It is war at long 
range. 


THE LANDING AT DAIQUIRI 


There was tragedy in the air that 
Monday night when we sat down at din- 
ner off Santiago. It came upon us all un- 
awares. The meal set before us was 
undeniably bad. The soup appeared to 
have been made from left-over scraps of 
canned meat. We ate that, and waited 
for the next course. Over at the centre 
table, where the captain of the vessel 
and the surgeon-major in command sat, at 
least two mouths were watering. Before 
leaving Port Tampa the captain had secur- 
ed theonly turkey to be found. This had 
been kept religiously on ice. It was a 
compact between the surgeon-major and 
the captain that when they reached Cuba 
this fowl should be served up in state. 
They two would eat the turkey. Perhaps 
some of the foreign military attachés 
would be asked to have a taste, but the 
correspondents were not in the calcu- 
lation at all. We were blissfully ig- 
norant of the plot until the captain’s 
boy, going up to the pantry, called brisk- 
ly out: 

‘““De cap’n says have his turkey sent 
up.’’ 

‘“‘Send up the captain’s 
sounded the steward’s 
voice at the pipe. 

There was a moment’s pause, and then 
up through the pipe from the lower 
regions came a wailing voice: 

‘* *Fore Gawd, somebody done stole 
dat cap’n’s turkey!’’ 

That agonized cry traveled all the way 
to where the captain and the surgeon- 
major sat. Their faces were far more than 
I can describe. Here was one of the real 
hardships of war. An investigation was 


’ 


turkey,’ 
more cautious 


at once ordered. The steward was sent 
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below to conduct it. He found no trace 
of the turkey, and, when he came back, 
could only explain that the cook had 
turned his back for a minute upon the 
open door of the oven in which the fowl 
had just finished browning. Whenthe 
cook carried the platter to the oven he 
found the turkey gone. The trail of 
grease stopped at the galley door. There 
was noclue. The captain andthe major 
looked at each other. Then one of them 
said in a strained voice: 

‘*Will you please pass the canned 
corned beef ?’’ 

Whether or not it was to discourage 
thievery the 
electric 
lights were 
turned on 
full that 
night. It 
was a bless- 
ing that 
those who 
have not 
been de- 
prived of it 
for five 
nights in 
succession 
cannot ap- 
preciate. 
The ‘‘ Board 
of Strategy”’ 
held an ear- 
ly all-night 
session. But 
we were all 
up early in 





up.”? 


voice at the pipe. 










“De cap’n says have his turkey sent 


“Send up the captain’s turkey,” 
sounded the steward’s more cautious 


There was a moment’s pause, and 
then up through the pipe from the lower 
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stokers, who believed that the hardest- 
worked men needed the best food. At this 
late day there can be no harm in giving 
this much of a clue to the mystery, 
and I may add that the correspondents 
leaned largely to sympathy with the 
stokers, 

Wednesday morning we awoke to find 
ourselves steaming eastward. By the time 
the majority got on deck the Odivette 
was steaming close to a village wrapped 
in flames. It was our landing place, Dai- 
quiri, and the enemy had set as much as 
possible of it on fire. There were per- 
haps a dozen of the transports inshore. 
The remainder kept 
well out. At last 
we lay to. The 
triangle sounded 
for breakfast, but 
we ate quickly and 
little, like children 
who are go- 
ing to the 
circus. Then 
we hurried 
eut on 
deck again, 
crowding up 
in the bow 
to watch the 
shore. On 
land there 
was not a 
human __be- 
ing in sight. 
The ruins 
of the rail- 
road round- 


the morn- — fegions came a wailing voice: house and 
ing, for “* Fore Gawd, somebody done stole some other 
surely a _ datcap’n’s turkey!”—p. 219 buildings 
landing was smouldered, 
to be made. out no 
We were mistaken. The great fleetcruised token of human presence was given 


about, but not all the arrangements had 
been made between Shafter and Sampson, 
and so Tuesday went by without a soldier 
being putashore. The surgeon-major im- 
proved the time by mustering all the pri- 
vates and non-commissioned officers of 
his hospital corps on deck and reading to 
them a stern lecture on thieving, supple- 
menting it by the dreadful information 
that in time of war the extreme penalty 
for stealing was death. He never found 
out what became of the turkey. The cor- 
respondents did. That fowl was confiscated 
and picked clean by some of the grimy 


us. Were the Spaniards hiding, lying 
in wait for us? Were we to. step 
peacefully on the beach, or would the 
grounding of the first boats develop a 
sudden whirlwind of bullets? 


Boom! The first gun sounded. Down 
the coast at Siboney one of the 
naval vessels had opened fire on the 
town. There was a Spanish force 
there, skulking in the trenches, and 
back into the woods. It was the first 
shot we had heard in anger, and it 


sent all the eager blood in our bodies 
field glasses 


dancing. Through we 
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could make out retreating bodies of the 
enemy. 

BANG! Right over to starboard of us 
one of the Mew Orleans’ big guns talked 
thunderously. A great cloud of smoke 
hovered over her port side. Away up on 
the hill to the eastward of Daiquiri a sul- 
len explosion answered a cloud of smoke 
belching out through the trees. Before 
we had caught our breath the cruiser De- 
troit and the gunboats Wasp and Castine 
were firing broadsides. From the hill 
came explosions and puffs of smoke innu- 
merable. We were under fire at last. 
Spanish masked batteries were replying. 
That was what we thought, and we 
turned to the fleet to learn where, if 
anywhere, the Spanish gunners were 
scoring. That showed the folly of taking 
things for granted. Over the din of the 
furious bombardment the Major’s voice 
could be heard explaining, in answer to 
the question of 6ne of the correspondents: 

‘‘No, certainly we are not under fire. 
Those explosions and clouds of smoke on 
the hill show where our shells are land- 
ing.’’ 

‘‘Why is our fleet firing?’’ I asked. 

‘*For any one of several reasons. It 
may be to unmask a suspected Spanish 
position, or it may be that our naval 
officers have caught sight of a reconnoit- 
ering column of the enemy. Again it 
may be that they have received news of 
a large intrenched force of the enemy 
over in the village.’’ 

We watched the brisk bombardment 
with renewed interest. I think most of 
us were secretly annoyed to find that we 
were not under fire. A bombardment 
is a splendid spectacular effect, but the 
Anglo-Saxon nature always does revolt 
at the idea of a one-sided fight. Prob- 
ably that is why we hoped and _there- 
fore believed, that a large Spanish force 
was concealed near the points at which 
our naval vessels were firing their shells. 
Upon the hill I have just mentioned 
was a blockhouse. Again and again the 
navy’s guns aimed at that structure, 
though not once did they hit it. So 
close inshore were the gunboats that the 
elevation was too great for them. But 
there was a blockhouse lower down, in 
the village, that our grim Jackies liter- 
ally demolished. Then there was a pro- 
digious amount of firing at the low 
bluffs along the shore. There were 
splendidly-constructed rifle trenches 
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along these bluffs, although from the decks 
of the transports we could see nothing of 
them, albeit they strongly commanded the 
beach where the landing was intended. In 
the midst of the furious firing we descried 
Admiral Sampson’s flagship, the Mew 
York, swiftly approaching. 

‘‘When she gets her big batteries at 
work,’’ was the word passed from mouth 
to mouth, ‘‘the Spaniards might as well 
go wind-jamming.’’ 

But the New York, without firing a 
shot, came on with the dignified reti- 
cence of a huge mastiff, stalking in 
among the smaller dogs of war with an 
air which seemed to ask: 

‘“‘What is all this tremendous barking 
about ?’’ 

Just as suddenly as it had begun 
the bombardment stopped. It had 
lasted exactly fifteen minutes, and 
hundreds of shells had _ been fired. 
Should a Cuban wish to plant in 
Daiquiri, in the near future, he will 
hardly have to plough the ground. 

Out on the end of the iron pier 
belonging to the Spanish-American 
Iron Company appeared a_ solitary 
Cuban, frantically waving a white cloth 
as a signal that the coast was clear 
of the enemy. Some thirty rowboats, 
towed by a half a dozen naval tenders, 
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now proceeded to the shore. Each boat 
was as full as it could be of soldiers in 
heavy marching order. A lusty cheer 
jarred the air as three boats leaped 
through the surf almost simu!taneously, 
and a dozen soldiers were loudly argu- 
ing the question of who was first to 
step upon Cuban soil. Before it could 
possibly be settled, a half a dozen more 
boats had grounded, 
and the army was 
disembarking in 
earnest. As if by 
magic, Cubans now 
appeared onthe 
beach. They were ‘ 
greeted with cheers, 


and shouts of ‘‘ Viva 
Cuba libre,’’ which 
they returned with 


loud yells of ‘‘ Vivan 
los  Americanos!’’ 
The new allies 
seemed going wild 
with enthusiasm of 
that first meeting. 
Later on we dis- 
covered how much 
the Cuban part of it 
amounted to. Before 
the landing was over 
several of our _ sol- 
diers upset and 
floundered in the 
water. Cuban sol- 
diers sat on the 
beach and _ looked 
on, while American 
Jack Tars went man- 
fully to the rescue. 
Two of our men, 
sinking under the 
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trips, as the littering of the beach with 
a half dozen stove-in lifeboats quickly 
showed. ‘There are no better handlers of 
hoats in the world than our own Jack 
Tars, yet, on the second day of landing 
an overturned, smashed-up launch added 
to the litter on the beach and testified to 
the capabilities of the Cuban surf. 

It was early on the morning of the second 
day that the corres- 
pondents were able to 
make arrangements 
for landing. It re- 
quired several trips 
to get us ashore, for 
each man went sitting 
on top of his own par- 
ticular baggage, 
while tents and gen- 
eral mess _ effects 
came later. As for 
the baggage, we left 
that piled up on the 
little wooden pier, 
under charge of our 
colored mess servants 
until the latter could 
arrange for its hand- 
ling by Cuban pack- 
ers. We were on 
Cuban soil. We raced 
onward to_ inspect 
Daiquiri. There 
wasn’t much of it. 
Most of the village 
was under the shelter 
of a dozen primitive 
wooden buildings on 
an elevated bit of 
ground that overlook- 
ed the little narrow- 
gauge railway run- 


weight of their ning down from the 
loaded cartridge mountain to the pier. 
belts and other But we made one 
pieces of equipment, A solitary Cuben with a flag—p. 231 discov ery that was 
were drowned—the just what we were 
first men lost on looking for—a Cuban 
duty. Had our Cuban allies, who wit- regiment going through roll call. There 
nessed the scene practically unmoved, were probably two hundred of them, 


been quick to the rescue, these men 
might have been saved to fight before 
Santiago. 

All along the southern Cuban coast the 
surf runs high. The beach is steep and 
the surf comes thundering in. There is 
force behind that thunder, and he is a 
capable navigator who can successfully 
beach a boat for several consecutive 


dressed, in general, in a kind of ecru- 
colored linen, the raggedest uniforms con- 
ceivable. Of the straw hats that they 
wore, though it may sound like a bull, 
there is only one phrase that will do 
them justice, and that phrase is uniform 
nondescriptness. The shoes of the few 
who wore such articles were shapeless 
articles, made, seemingly, from sailcloth. 
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Their arms were the particular glory of 
the Cubans. These they had in great 
variety, as tostyle. There were Spring- 
fields, Winchesters, Marlins, Mausers 
and other makes—nearly all of them ex- 
cellent guns. Ammunition, too, they had 
in quantities, contained in a succession 
of small cartridge boxes running around 
the belt. Not a Cuban in the ‘‘regiment’’ 
was without his machete. In addition, 
now, each wore over his back a gunny 
sack pouch well filled with Uncle Sam’s 
rations. They were of all ages, these 
Cubans, from fifteen to sixty, but every 
one had a lean and hungry look. None 
of them had the strong, sturdy look of 
our own people, yet these half-fed rebels 
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moved off at a shuffling gait, like men 
who are weary-footed, passing down the 
hill into the low, flat valley beyond, and 
here they were quickly lost to sight 
among the trees. 

‘“Where are they going?’’ we asked. 

‘Oh, only along the road a piece, to 
camp,’’ was the answer. 

Our informant was not well informed, 
for the Cubans marched straight over the 
mountain trails, some eight miles, until 
they ran into a Spanish force near 
Siboney. There was a fight, in a second, 
and the Cubans fell back, sending cour- 
iers hot-foot for Yankee help. A brigade, 
already well out on the road, comprising 
the Eighth and Twenty-second U. S. In- 
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could perform wonders in the way of long 
marches over the fearful mountain trails. 

I was eager to have the opinion of my 
friend, the major-correspondent, of these 
insurgents from a military standpoint. 

‘‘Well,’’? replied the Major, with a 
quizzical smile, ‘‘I guess they’ll fight. I 
don’t quite see how such ragged fellows 
can, with mv ‘esty, turn their backs upon 
the enemy.”’ 


THE INVADERS IN CAMP 


‘*Presente,’’ answered each man as his 
name was called from the roll held by his 
company officer. Then, in a twinkling 
the word was given for the start. They 


fautry and the Second Massachusetts Vol- 
unteers, was hurried to their aid. We 
correspondents missed that fight, but it 
wasn’t much of a fight, anyway, for the 
American brigade routed the Spaniards 
and took Siboney without the loss of a man 
though the Cubans, owing to their pre- 
cipitateness, had sixteen slightly wound- 
ed. Now, on the best information we could 
get, there would be no more fighting for 
days. Some of our regiments would be 
pushed as far as Siboney, and in the 
meantime the remainder of the troops, 
the artillery, wagons and mules, the com- 
missary and other supplies were to be 
unloaded. Therefore, most of the corres- 
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pondents selected a_ site on a level 
plateau overlooking the sea, and a mile 
and a quarter out of the town. We 
shared the site with an artillery outpost 
under command of Lieutenant Altman. 
Here our tents were pitched, and camp- 
life began in earnest. The artillery out- 
post was one in name only—there were no 
guns, only the men and some of the 
horses. The horses were coming ashore 
as fast as they could be unloaded from the 
transports. From our camp we could 
see the work of unloading. There was 
only one way to get the horses ashore 
—toswim them. From an open port of a 
transport a wide, cleated gangplank would 
be rigged leading down to the water. 
Down this the horse, blindfolded, and se- 
cured to the end of a long halter held from 
the stern of a rowboat, would be led. 
When he struck the water unexpectedly 
the horse was sure toswim. Perhaps half 
the distance to the shore he was towed by 
the halter, then blind and halter cast off 
and the animal left to find his own way to 
shore. Despite the heavy surf, most of the 
horses performed their part well, but a 
few were unavoidably drowned, and the 
carcasses piled up on the beach where we 
could see them, and, later on, smell them. 

Lieutenant Altman’s men had not fared 
well at thecommissary. On learning this 
we sent over to them a few cans of meat 
and other articles of food. Lieutenant 
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introduced himself 
and thanked us in behalf of his men. We 
found hima bright, energetic, splendid 
young fellow, though not in those re- 


Altman came over, 


spects different from almost aJl other 
young army officers. Supper was an im- 
promptu and not altogether satisfactory 
affair, but we were at the front, and 
therefore disposed to be happy. Early in 
the evening we discovered what the rainy 
season in Cuba means. One lieutenant, 
four correspondents and a mule driver sat 
huddled in a 7x7 tent in which most of 
the space was already monopolized by 
two cots and considerable baggage. By 
the dim light of a lantern belonging to 
the artillery we smoked, told stories and 
endeavored to forecast the campaign. 
When the rain let up, those who didn’t 
berth in the tent departed. 

Reveille brought us out of bed at day- 
light. Toilet and breakfast were both 
hurried through with, for now we were 
going to the front. Most of us started off 
over the mountain trail for Siboney that 
morning, and most of us, incidentally, 
came back. We were too heavily dressed, 
carried too heavy rolls, too great weight 
of rations, and were otherwise unfitted 
for the work of following a cowpath trail 
up one mountain and down it, then up 
another and down. It was scorching hot, 


our canteens were soon emptied, and the 
water we found in the mountain 


streams 
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was too warm for immediate drinking 
purposes. My comrade and I decided to 
come back with our heavy belongings 
and make a fresh, lighter start. 

A good many others came back before 
venturing as far out as we did. It was 
disappointing, but a valuable experience, 
for we learned in time that one must 
gradually accustom himself to mountain 
climbing in the tropics, that he must 
travel with the lightest possible pack, 
and most of all, that he must learn to do 
his traveling in the coolest hours of the 
day. Allalong the road we saw evi- 
dences that our troops did not intend to 
be hampered by too many things to carry. 
The road was. strewn with blouses, 
blankets—in fact, every part of a soldier’s 
outfit that could be dispensed with. 
Thousands and thousands of dollars were 
represented by these castaway things. 
Later on the Cubans got them. 

While we were out on that trail, the 
Rough Riders were in the thick of it at 
La Guasimas. Not one of the correspond- 
ents who started out Friday morning 
was near enough to even hear the shots 
of that battle, or skirmish, as it has since 
been termed. But a courier who came in 
that night brought tidings which led us 
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to believe that we were soon to witness 
a fight without the trouble of moving. 
Four hundred Spaniards, finding our ad- 
vanced forces between them and Santiago, 
had taken to an unused trail, and were 
working toward Daiquiri through the 
jungle. If they could attack our outpost 
at night, and kill the artillery horses, be- 
sides perhaps, destroying a part of our 
supples at the Daiquiri base, it would be 
a brilliant achievement for them. Right 
ahead of us was a steep, cone-like hill, cov- 
ered with the densest chapparal, from 
which such an attack could be easily 
made. Double sentries were posted, and 
we went to bed with an expectation that 
there would be excitement before morning. 
I was just falling asleep near midnight 
when a shot sounded. It appeared to be 
less than a quarter of a mile away. Two 
more shots followed almost instantly. 
Thoroughly aroused, I sat up. On the 
cot opposite, a Canadian correspondent 
snored blissfully. On the ground between 
two cots lay another comrade. He was 
awake, as a restless move showed. 

‘*What do you think of it?’’ I asked. 

‘*There goes the alarm,’’ he replied, as 
a bugle call rang out. ‘‘And there goes 
the ‘assembly,’ too. It begins to look 
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like business.’’ Indeed it did, for the next 
notes were those of ‘‘left front into line.’’ 
Troops were forming to hunt the enemy! 
It struck us as strange that no one was stir- 
ring in the artillery camp. ‘Ten minutes 
of restless, eager waiting followed. No 
shots were fired. Then came the ‘‘re- 
treat,’’ sounding nervous and irritable 
even on the bugle. No doubt that trump- 
eter was disgusted. 

‘*No fight,’’ grunted Brandenberg, and 
went to sleep. There were other shots 
that night, but no attack. It is wearing 
on a fellow’s nerves, at first, to hear shots 
every few minutes through the night, but 
he soon becomes used to it, and will 
sleep soundly under all but heavy firing. 

With morning came an urgent necessity 
to move our camp. Those dead horses, 
piling up on the beach, protested against 
our staying—protested by filling the hot 
air with a stench that precluded any idea 
of eating breakfast on that spot. Down 
came the tents, and off went the baggage. 
Our new camp was pitched over at 
Daiquiri on the bluff overlooking the sea. 


THE MARVEL OF SPANISH TRENCHES 


Ten feet from the door of my tent ran 
an innocent-looking trench. Innocent? 
It was one of the death traps set for us 
by the Spaniards. Think of one of the 
narrow trenches sometimes dug in our 
streets when gaspipes are to be laid down. 
The Spanish trench is generally about 
three and a half feet deep. There is no 
dirt piled up in front of it. All that is 
carefully carted away and spread. When 
timbers are obtainable these are set in the 
top of the trench, flush with the surface 
of the ground. Asarule, the trench is 
not visible fifty yards away. Down in 
these trenches the little brown men drop, 
hide out of sight and wait—wait until 
the crop of Yankees is near enough 
for the harvest of death. Quick as a 
flash, when the word is given, up bob 
the little brown heads, only two or three 
inches of each showing. Rifles begin 
to blaze all along the line. <A_ short 
series of these trenches will hide five hun- 
dred men; their handy little Mausers will 
shoot thirty to the minute—and there vou 
are! Fifteen thousand bullets per minute 
tearing through the ranks of an advancing 
regiment or two! Men go down like grass 
before the mower. None but the bravest 
can go forward. It takes real men to face 
such tornadoes of destruction. Artillery 
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is almost useless against these sunken 
trenches. Atathousand yards you can 
only guess where the trench is, for re- 
member that modern rifles make no 
smoke. Moreover, at a thousand yards 
the artillery will lose more men, picked 
off by the hidden enemy in the trenches, 
than those same men in trenches will lose 
from the enemy’s artillery fire. Truly the 
war that our fathers knew, thirty-five 
years ago, was child’s play compared 
with the modern attacks of infantry 
against other infantry fortified in these 
sunken trenches. The textbooks that 
military men sttdy say that such attacks 
against fortified infantry are impossible 
except where the assaulting party out- 
numbers the defenders many times over. 
And General Linares, who commanded 
at Santiago, and who planned and super- 
vised the construction of the defenses all 
the way from Daiquiri to Santiago, is a 
recognized European authority on forti- 
fications. 

Hearing a chuckle, I turned around and 
saw my friend, the major-correspondent, 
also inspecting the trench. 

‘I’m thinking,’’ he explained, ‘‘how 
lucky we were that the Spaniards lost 
their sand wheirthey saw our gunboats 
moving in Wednesday morning. ‘There 
were five hundred garrisoned here, and 
the commandant was writing a letter 
to Linares, informing the general that 
he had sufficient force to frustrate the 
landing of the American army. Of a sud- 
den one of his officers informed him that 
the American fleet was approaching. He 
came out, took one startled look at the 
great fleet, and set his troops in motion 
for the interior. The letter was found by 
one of our soldiers.’’ 

‘*But couldn’t our navy have shelled 
them out of the trenches ?”’ 

‘“The navy did shell,’’ replied the 
Major. ‘‘Have you seen any spot where 
it looked as if a shell struck the trench? 
Can you shoot a revolver ?’’ 

**Fairly well,’’ I answered. 

‘*Then get a half-inch rope. Lay it on 
the ground, in a drilla half an inch deep, 
so that the uppermost strands of the rope 
are just level with the ground. Next 
step off a hundred yards and try to hit 
that rope. Keep count of how many 


times you hit it in a week’s practice. 
That will give you some idea of how 
difficult it would be for the navy to shell 
If they 


brave men out of these trenches. 
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had been held by five hundred of the 
enemy as brave and of as accurate marks- 
manship as our own troops—well,’’ added 
the major, solemnly, ‘‘Shafter’s army of 
15,000 men would still be out on the 
water, except those who were floating in 
it.- Wecouldn’t have landed troops as 
fast as the Spaniards could have shot 
them. My amazement increases every 
time I think of the Spaniards taking to 
their heels without waiting to fire a shot 
from this strong position.’’ 

Pretty soon we went over to take a 


for the soldiers in the basement. There is 
another firing aperture, about five feet 
from the ground, for the soldiers who 
stand on the floor of the /fortina. Each 
aperture is about three inches high, and 
runs all around the fortixa, save where 
the upright supports interfere. Fifty 
good men, in a fortina can hold off a regi- 
ment of infantry, for the men in the /for- 
tina can do about all of the killing. But 
there is this difference between the trench 
and the fortéxa—the latter offers a fair 
mark for field artillery. Inspecting these 
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look at a blockhouse which had escaped 
demolition by the navy’s guns. Now, this 
block house, which the Spaniards call 
a fortina, is another grim death-trap 
for infantry assailants. Few of these /or- 
(‘nas are more than a dozen feet square. 
First of all there is the cellar, well pro- 
tected by earth hard banked up. The 
house is built of heavy timbers, and hav- 
ing double walls. Between the inner and 
outer walls the space of six or eight 
inches is filled with finely-broken stone. 
At the ground line is the firing aperture 


works of defense and knowing that simi- 
lar ones existed along the whole length 
of the road to Santiago, we began to have 
visions of a bloody campaign ahead. We 
were convinced, later on, that with these 
magnificent lines of fortifications, the 
Spaniards, had they been up to their 
own estimate as fighters, could have made 
it cost us fifty thousand men to get 
within sight of Santiago. One well-in- 
formed military officer put the case more 
strongly when he said: 

‘“Tf Spain had had real soldiers here 
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she could have made our advance cost us 
a man for every foot.’’ 

There came a time—it came soon, too 
—when the base of supplies was changed 
to Siboney, four miles down the coast, or 
eight over the mountain trails. Siboney 
was larger than Daiquiri. It contained, 
probably, a hundred and fifty houses. We 
went down there on Monday, on one of 
the smaller transports, the Cumberland, 
our friend, the major-correspondent, 
arranging for our transportation. Several 
of us, instead of putting up tents at 
Siboney, took quarters in an abandoned 
house—an infected ‘‘shack.’’ Later, 
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when the yellow fever came, some of the 
men in our house were among the 
earliest to sicken with it. 

But we were in Cuba to see a fight. 
We talked fight, thought fight, wrote of 
fight. Warand its problems were our 
mental food. We longed for the first bat- 
tle. It was not long before we were grati- 
fied. Wemarched to the front, saw a 
whole day of terrific fighting, and all the 
horrors and other incidents of war as 
waged in the progressive year of 1898. 
Next month I shall describe as realistical- 
ly as I can how we went off with the sol 
diers by night toseek the enemy at dawn. 

Hl. Irving Hancock. 


Note:—It will be remembered that on August 31, 1808, the hospital and press-boat Olivette, in which o 


correspondent was conveyed to Daiquiri, was sunk off Fernandina, Florida. The 


publishers of AINSLEE’s 





MaGazinE beg to add that, in presenting to their readers a series of articles, entitled ‘What One Man Saw 
the American invasion of Cuba, they consider themselves acting on much safer principles than in attempting t 


supply a veritable History of the War. History can not be written in a week nor in a year; 


and the real Histo 


of the War of 1808 will not be penned until time and meditation have long been employed to sift fact fror 


surmise and to make prejudice vanish before calm reasoning 


{ 


But in proffering the Personal Impressions of 


brave man and practised writer, who saw and felt and remembers all the strange experiences incident to hi 
journeyings from the moment of embarkation at Tampa till the home-coming in one of the pestiferous ship 
which have been the scandal of our army transportation, AinsLee’s MAGAZINE gives to its readers a humat 
document of wonderful fascination and immeasurable historic importance. 


THE WATERS OF FATE 


LAURA NELSON HALL 


The ocean, with its moods majestic, grand, 
Jeating upon the sand 
With baffled power, 
But parallels life’s storm-tossed hour 


Tempestuous. 


Yet here and there are shallow stagnant ponds, 
Moss-hedged and strewn with fronds, 
Slime-clad and dank; 
No ripple ever stirs from bank to bank 
Their waters calm. 


Like these, some lives are quiet to the end; 
Emotions never rend 
Their depths unknown, 


Or stir their passions; 
They suffer not. 


calm and lone, 


Barren the stagnant fate such lives enfold; 
Better the ocean bold, 
The life that’s deep, 
With power to laugh, to moan, to rage, to weep, 


To understand ! 
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CATTLE RUSTLERS 


BY 
R. G. PHELPS 


“1 want free life and | want fresh air; 
And I sigh for the canter after cattle, 
The crack of whips, like shots in battle. 
The mellay of horns and hoofs and heads 
That wars, and wrangles, and scatters, and spreads; 


The green beneath and the blue above, 
And dash, and danger, and life, and love; 
And the open air and the open sky 

In Texas, down by the Rio Grande!” 


a 








_ ATTLE rus- 
tling,’’ in 
the limited 

sense, as it is under- 

stood along the 

Mexican border, is 

the dangerous, but, 

from the standpoint 
of the cowboy, not 
altogether uncom- 
mendable practice 
of surreptitiously 
driving Mewxican- 
raised stock across 
the government 
lines into the Unit- 
ed States, and there- 
by reaping goodly 
profits at the ex- 
pense of Uncle Sam. 

When the ‘‘rust- 
lers’’ purchase the 
cattle from the Chi- 
huahua haciendas, 





Riding a Yearling 





ceed in escaping the 
vigilant eyes of the 
government cus- 
toms officials and 
deputies, this pre- 
carious sort of en- 
terprise is generally 
regarded by the 
average cowpun- 
cher as, if not 
legitimate, at least 
laudable. ‘‘ Rust- 
lers’’ have been 
known, however, to 
neglect the first of 
these details, and, 
in fits of absent- 
mindedness, to raid 
and make away 
with a_ portion of 
some Mexico cabal- 
lero’s herd, without 
the formality of first 
obtaining the 


paying for them in good faith, and suc- owner’s consent or of paying a purchase 
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price there- —-- 
for. The || 
eventual re- 
sult of such 
practices 1s 
easily sur- 
mised. 
Though he 
may escape 
the authori- 
ties, the ab- 
sent - minded 
“faust fer, 
sooner or 
later, is 
found to be 
absent bodi 
ly, as well, 
and good eti- 
quette for- 
bids that the 
euriotus 
should ques- 
tion closely 
as to the des- 
tination of 
the departed. 
Even when 
a ‘‘rustler,’’ 
has succeeded in getting his cattle well 
across the boundary, he is not altogether 
past the danger line; nor is it wholly safe 
for the Texan, New Mexican or Arizonian 
cattlemen to purchase the cattle from him; 
for at any time the representatives of the 
custom house may happen along to in- 
spect a herd; and so familiar are they 
with the various breeds, brands and mark- 
ings, that smuggled cattle are sometimes 
discovered and confiscated, and the holders 
prosecuted, even after the animals have 
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‘Taking up the Back Cinch” the 


been care- 
fully re- 
branded and 
mingled 
with other 
herds. 

Yet the 
profits to be 
cleared by 
evading the 
customs du- 
ties are so 
tempting 
that the dan- 
gersof cattle 
smuggling, 
the fear of 
prosecution 
for the of- 
fense and the 
resulting 
fines and im- 
prisonments, 
together 
with the 
ceaseless 
vigilance of 
United 

States cus- 
toms officials, marshals, and deputies, 
cannot altogether do away with it. 

Still a great deal has been done to put 
down the illegal practice, and the amount 
of smuggling to-day is practically noth- 
ing in comparison to that which prevailed 
during the latter days of Kit Carson, and 
for a decade or more after the death of 
that memorable personage. 

Christopher (Kit) Carson was a great 
figure in New Mexico and along the 
border thirty years ago, and there are few 
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Inspecting the brand— A moment of suspense for the Rustlers 


young Americans who are not familiar 
with at least the name of this famous old 
frontiersman, who, as trapper, guide, 
soldier, cattleman, and Indian agent, led 
a long life of the most stirring adventure. 
The adobe, or mud-brick ranch-house, 
typical as a cattleman’s home, in which 
Kit Carson lived during the last years of 
his life, still stands on the banks of the 
Taos River; and he has a more lasting 
monument in the name of the capital city 
of Nevada. 

In Kit Carson’s time were the days of 
the first cattle kings; men who, in a mar- 





velously short period—that is, to the 
uninitiated—amassed immense fortunes. 
That the Mexican border was then but 
illy protected may account, in good part, 
for the rapidity of their rise 

It required a great deal of persuasion in 
the way of extremely hard fighting, not 
only by government deputies, but also by 
government troops, to bring cattle-smug- 
gling down to its present minimum. 
Many a pitched battle was fought, and 
many a ‘‘rustler’’ was killed or jailed, 
before the government triumphed over 
public opinion; for, in the old days, 








‘A Bucker from wayback”’ 
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‘‘rustling’’ was regarded by the cattle- 
men as ‘‘moonshine’’ distilling is looked 
upon by the corn-growers of the Tennes- 
see Mountains. 

From such incidents in the history of 
the border, however, the term ‘‘cattle 
rustler,’’ which, in its broader sense, 
once embraced cattlemen in general, has 
come to be regarded as undesirable, save 
by the tougher element, the members of 
which aspire to the reputation of being 
considered ‘‘bad men.”’ 

The evolution of a ‘‘bad man’? is inter- 
esting. He usually has some trace of In- 
dian blood in his veins, and he grows up 
a good deal as ‘‘Topsy’’ did. He learns 
to shoot a revolver, to throw a lariat, and 
to ride a bronco, as a matter of course. 
The worst ‘‘bucker from wayback’’ 
which the ranch can supply is furnished 
to him to practice on, and he is told to 
either conquer or kill it. Beyond desiring 
to acquire expertness in these three all- 
important educational necessities, he is 


\ 


Kit Carson’s Residence, Taos, New Mexico 


practically without ambition of any kind, 
until after some annual ‘‘round-up,’’ in 
which he may have exhibited commend- 
able skill; whereupon he is invited to join 
with the ‘‘boys’’ in the usual celebration 
of the event. 

But there is not a large percentage of 
‘*bad men’’ among the cowpunchers of 
to-day, and the number of these undesir- 
able specimens of humanity is growing 
smaller year by year; for there is not 
only a price on their heads, but they prey 
upon one another. 

The average cowboy is good-natured 
to a degree; big-hearted and generous 
to a fault; always ready to make a 
joke, and equally ready to take one; 
though quick enough to ‘‘rile’’ at any- 
thing which, according to his code, re- 
flects upon his manhood. He will ‘‘talk 
big’’ upon occasions, particularly should 
there be among his listeners one of the 
genus ‘‘tenderfoot;’’ and while at rest 
he beguiles the time with the relation of 





Branding a Maverick 
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“Rounding ’em Up” 


hair-raising reminiscences, some few 
of which may have foundation in 
fact, but most of them from hearsay, or 
from the depths of his ever-ready imagi- 
nation. 

If the time hangs too heavily upon his 
hands, or the fund of yarns be exhausted, 
he may propose a pony race, always a 
straightaway’’ dash of from a quarter of 
a mile to a mile in extent; in which 
event the stake may be a new gun, a bot- 
tle of ‘‘red-eye,’’ or perhaps the owner- 
ship of a ‘*Maverick.’’ Or possibly he 
may capture the humor of the crowd by 
suggesting a race on yearlings. Then 
there is first a rush to lasso the steeds; 
after which they are lined up, mounted, 
and seizing the amazed creatures by 
necks and tails, and twisting the latter 
vigorously to extract as much speed as 
possible, the contestants set off, amid the 
hoots and yells and cheers of their de- 
lighted companions. 

‘‘Mavericks,’’ by the way, are an in- 
teresting source of profit to ranchmen, and 
well worthy a passing notice. They are 


the animals found on a ‘‘round-up’’ with- 
out an owner’s marking—usually a calf 


which has strayed from its dam—and 
upon which the finder puts his own or 
his employer’s brand. 

In a general ‘‘round-up,’’ or muster of 
the herds of different owners feeding to- 
gether, the Mavericks are counted upon 
beforehand, and when found are dis- 
tributed between the ranchmen in what- 
ever manner may have been previously 
agreed upon. 

The Maverick’s queer name is said to 
have originated from that of one Samuel 
Maverick, a Texas cattleman, who, ac- 
cording to the account, relying upon the 
extent and natural conformation of his 
range to prevent the escape of his cattle, 
neglected to place a brand upon them. 
His herd eventually stampeded, and scat- 
tering over the surrounding country be- 
came confused with other unbranded 
rattle of the regio’. 

All such were claimed by Maverick, 
but it is hardly necessary to say that 


his claim was ineffectual; save only 
that in humorous derision the cattle- 
men bestowed his name _ upon all 
the unbranded animals in the coun- 


try. So much in a name! 














THE SHAKERS 


BY 


BERT PHILLIPS 


F once you heard the name Mother Ann 
fall in tender, reverential tones from 
the lips of some sweet-faced Shaker 

sister, your curiosity would be aroused— 
that such an expression of deep spiritual 
conviction could be conveyed by a name, 
perhaps entire- 
ly unfamiliar. 
And as a visit 
to one of the 
quaint, pic- 
turesque Shak- 
er communi- | 
ties is one of 
the most pleas- 
ant memories 
of a trip among 
the Berkshire 
Hills, a little 
of the early 
history of these 
peculiar people 
and of their 
belief would 
greatly aid one 
to understand 
the sentiments 
hidden beneath 
the_ spotless 
’kerchief fold- 
ed across the 
bosom of the 
fair sister. 

It might be 





valley, where nestles the beautiful village 
of New Lebanon. 

Had you lost count of the days, you 
would not have to be told that it was 
Sunday, for the Sabbath stillness hovers 
over this peaceful valley and the high 
hills; the only 
sound is na- 
ture’s _ voice, 
emphasized by 
the droning 
buzz of some 
large bumble- 
bee, seeking 
honey in the 
rich clusters of 
goldenrod 
growing beside 
the stone 
walls. So, long 
before you 
reach the 
Shaker village 
your mind is 
attuned to the 
spirit of the 
day. Tying 
your horse to 
the rail, under 
the shade of 
the large elms 
near the store, 
you cross the 
street and en- 








at the service 
to which you 
have driven, 
on a. bright 
Sunday sum- 
mer morning, 
by the upper 
road that leads 








ter the quiet 
meeting house. 
A Shaker 
brother ushers 
you to a seat 
on the side, 
and in a few 
moments your 





to Mount Le- A Quartette of Shaker Sisters eye has taken 


banon. All 

along the way you have caught views of 
the sleeping farms, far below in the fertile 
valley, where a pretty trout stream winds 
in and out, shaded here by a clump of 
willows, and shining there, as it darts 
across a sunny meadow, until it leads 
your vision to the white spire far up the 


in all the fur- 

nishings of this most simple interior. 
Among other things, you notice three 
strips of plain blue moulding on the two 
ends and one side of the room, several 
feet from the floor, the middle strip hav- 
ing pegs about one foot apart. You have 
about made up your mind that they are 
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for hats and outer gar- 
ments and wished that 
your church in the city 
had some facilities for 
those troublesome arti- 
cles, when the Shaker 
sisters file in one door 
and the brothers enter 
from another at the op- 
posite end of the build- 
jing. Carefully and 
solemnly, as if discharg- 
ing a most religious 
duty, they place their 
garments upon a peg 
and quietly take their ~~ 
seats; the men and wo- 
men, in separate divi- 
sions facing each other. Silence reigns 
until some brother or sister feels moved 
to suggest a hymn, which is sung by the 
whole congregation, standing, waving 
their hands with the palms upward in 
case they wish to welcome their visiting 
friends. At the present day there is no 
more dancing and shaking such as marked 
their former public service. 

After the hymn, another deep silence, 
during which you study the people before 
you, and their quaint costumes. The quiet 
life of self-abnegation is plainly marked 
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lakers at Work in the the Field 


on many peaceful, shining, spiritual faces; 
this is especially noticeable among the 
women, and one can, almost toa certainty, 
pick out the speakers, for a woman who 
has lived out her cross, cannot hide her 
light under a bushel, even if she would. 
Many of the brothers are personally known 
to the writer, and their sun-bronzed faces 
tell the story of honest toil for the com- 
mon good. Even the*boys faithfully per- 
form their allotted tasks without being 
watched, sparing never a weed in the gar- 
den or an undesirable stone in the field. 





——______, 


Shaker Buildings—Boys Working in the Market Garden 
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But now a |. 
sister rises, the 
silence is 
broken, she 
testifies to the 
joy of the 
higher life of 
the soul, as set 
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famous medi- 
cine and seed 
departments 
and into the 
weaving room, 
where straw is 
woven into the 
well-known 











forth in the Shaker _ bon- 
teachings of nets. But in- 
Christ the teresting as all 
Man, Jesus of this is, you 
Nazareth, and still desire to 
Christ the Wo- know more, 
man, Mother | and at last ask 
Ann Lee. The for Sister 
shining face, Charlotte. 

the deep rev- ‘““The one 
erence, the who spoke in 
strange  doc- meeting? Yes, 
trine, have you will find 
awakened you her over there 
interest and in the orchard 
you desire to with the 
know more of others.’’ 

this peculiar am - 
people, whose | speak with 
life is such a her?’’ you ask. 
positive ana- orcas ‘‘Oh, yea, 
chronism in A Group of Shakers certainly,’’ is 


this busy and 
self-sceking end of the century. 

On the morrow you drive over again, 
make some purchase at the Shaker store 
and a pleasant Shakeress shows you about 
the village, into the cloak shops where, 
strange to say, New York and Boston 
beauty often seeks adornment; to the 








oes 
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The Shakers’ Barn 


the reply. 

So you set out across the fields where a 
brother resting on his scythe near some 
bee hives is calmly studying the bees and 
their movements. You soon discover Sis- 
ter Charlotte leaning against a tree, evi- 
dently lost in thought. After a simple 


and friendly greeting, your honest in- 
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quiry is re- 
warded by a 
brief history of 
the life and | 
workof Mother | 
Ann. Sister 
Charlotte tells 
you of the | 
great religious | 
revival that 
swept the 
whole conti- 
nent of Eu- 
rope at the be- 
ginning of the 
eighteenth 
century; how 
a society of 
spiritualistic 
Quakers, in 
Manchester, 
England, at 
that time, from 
their peculiar 
manifestations 
of the spirit, 





came to be : Pa 8 
A Shaker 





called ‘‘Shak- 
ing Quakers,’’ 
or for short, ‘‘Shakers,’’ which latter 
name was adopted by the fraternity as 
their cognomen. Ann Lee, the daughter 
of a blacksmith, a member of the order, 
began when a mere child to take intense 
interest in their meetings. She often 
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spoke to her 
| mother of her 
*“*heavenly 
| visions,’’ and 
| her ‘‘great 
| tribulation of 
| soul,’’ over the 
| depravity of 
| human nature. 
| <At the age of 
twenty-t hree 
she became a 
leader among 
her people and 
| her  testimon- 
ies, as to per- 
sonal visions 
and the my- 
| steries of the 
1} heavenly 
world, sank 
deep into their 
hearts, encour- 
| aging their 
faith to con- 
tinue in the 
work which 
Sistet they had _ be- 
gun. So they 
acknowledge her as the first visible leader 
of the Church of God upon earth. In point 
of fact, they considered her manifestations 
as the actual second coming of Christ. 
And so the community of Shakers no 
more looks for the second coming of Christ, 














Shakers—Weaving Straw Hats 
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because he has already appeared through 
Mother Ann. 

Many and bitter were the persecutions 
heaped upon these people, and a number 
of instances of miraculous deliverance are 
recorded of Mother Ann, both while a 
prisoner in the English jails and also after 
her arrival in America. On one occasion 
she was forcibly dragged out of a meeting 
and cast into a prison in Manchester, and 
placed in a cell so small that she could 
not recline at full length. Here she was 
kept without food for fourteen days, and 
not once during that time was the door of 
her cell opened. At the end of her term 
cf imprisonment, the turnkey unlocked 








special spiritual manifestations in regard 
to the mission before them, and were act 
ing solely by the direction of spirits. 

‘*So you do not wonder,’’ says Sister 
Charlotte, ‘‘that we Shakers still con- 
tinue to be the most radical Spiritualists 
of our day. We are thoroughly convinced 
of spirit communication and _ interposi- 
tions, spirit guidance and obsession. Our 
Spiritualism has permitted us to converse, 
face to face, with individuals once mor- 
tals, some of whom dwelt among us, and 
with others born before the flood.”’ 

As the sweet-faced sister utters these 
words with glowing enthusiasm and 
spiritual rapture, one can in some mannet 











Shaker Sisters—The Seamstresses 


the door of the cell with the glad expecta- 
tion of finding her dead from starvation. 
Judge, then, of his astonishment ‘‘to see 
her depart, looking just as well as when 
she entered.”’ 

In the spring of 1774 Mother Ann im- 
parted to her congregation a special reve- 
lation from Heaven, in which she was 
directed to select a chosen few and repair 
cross the wide water to a people of God. 
Kight of the congregation were selected to 
accompany her on this mission to America. 
Passage was secured with Captain Smith 
on the ship. Wariah, bound from Liver- 
pool for New York. Each member of this 
religious band claimed to have received 


imagine how the burning words and shin- 
ing face of Mother Ann moved the hearts 
of her hearers to renounce their worldly 
possessions until the little band ‘‘ with- 
out purse or scrip,’’ grew rapidly into an 
organized society which has_ to-day 
more than sixty thousand acres of ex- 
cellent farming lands, including sixteen 
villages of house, mill and other manu- 
facturing property. 

Once on board the ship, the Shakers 
began to worship God after their peculiar 
manner of marching or dancing, singing 
and shaking, much to the displeasure of 
Captain Smith, who sought to repress 
‘*such goings on,’’ on board of his ship. 
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Failing to sup- 
press by mild 
measures what 
he regarded as 
one of the 
worst features 
of blasphemy, 
he threatened 
to place the 
culprits in 
irons, and if 
that brought 
no reform, to 
cast them into 
the sea. But 
the Shakers 
were without 
fear, and when- 
‘* moved 


ever 
upon by the 
spirit’’ they 
went forth in 
song and mo- 
tion worship- 
ing as they 
were accus- 
tomed. 


At last the 
greatly -enrag- 
ed captain, 
having lost all 
patience, pro- ‘— = 
ceeded to carry 
out at least a 
part of his threat. This was during a 
storm, when the waves were running high 
and the wind blowing a gale, but before 
he could make ready to execute it, there 
came a cry from below that the ship had 
sprung a-leak and the water was making 
rapidly in the hold. The crew sprang 
to the pumps, which were immediately 
put into use. In spite of their efforts, the 
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| water was 
| gaining, and it 
| looked as 
| though all. 
would be lost. 
At this crit- 

ical moment 
Mother Ann 

| came to the res- 
| cue, proclaim- 
ing to the now 
thoroughly 
frightened cap- 
tain and crew 
that all would 
go well with 
them, for two 
angels had ap- 
peared to her 
from the spirit 
world an- 
nouncing that 
they could rely 
upon the per- 
fect safety of 
the ship and all 
on board. The 
last proved 
true, for the 
cause of the 
leak was found 
to be the start- 
ing of a plank, 
which was 
made secure, and the ship safely reached 
New York harbor August 6, 1774. With 
the departure of the little band, Shakerism 
soon ceased to exist in England, and was 
never afterward revived. The life and soul 
of the institution departed with Mother 
Ann, who was to establish in the new world 
a strange religion and found a society of 
Communism, the marvel of the world. 
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“| am glad there is one man of sense at the gate of the capital,’’ said Rudolph, with no 
relaxation of his dignity—7ales of the Rhine, p. 245 
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HE Couutess Beatrix von Schonburg 
warmly welcomed her lost son and 
her newly-found daughter. ‘The be- 


lief of Beat: ix in Rudolph’s ultimate return 
had never wavered during all the long years 


of his absence, and although she had to 
translate her dream of the child of four 
into a reality that included a_ stalwart 
young man of twenty-one, the readjust- 
ment was speedily accomplished. Before 
a week had passed it seemed to her de- 
lighted heart that the boy had never left 
the castle. The countess had liked Thekla 
from the first moment when she saw her, 
ragged, unkempt and forlorn, among the 
lowering, suspicious men-at-arms in the 
courtyard, and now that she knew the 
dangers and the privations the girl had 
braved and endured for the sake of Ru- 
dolph, the affectionate heart of Beatrix 
found ample room for the motherless 
Thekla. 

With the count, the process of mental 
reconstruction was slower, not only on 
account of his former conviction that his 
son was dead, but also because of the 
deep distrust in which he held the Out- 
law. He said little, as was his custom, 
but often sat with brooding brows, intent- 
ly regarding his son, gloomy doubt cast- 
ing a shadow over his stern countenance. 
Might not this be a well-laid plot on the 
part of the Outlaw to make revenge com- 
plete by placing a von Weithoff in the 
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halls of Schonburg as master of that an 
cient stronghold? ‘The circumstances in 
which identity was disclosed, although 
sufficient to convince every one else in 
the castle, appeared at times to the count 
but the stronger evidence of the Outlaw’s 
craft and subtlety. If the young man were 
actually the son of von Weithoff, then 
undoubtedly the Outlaw had run great 
risk of having him hanged forthwith, but 
on the other hand, the prize to be gained, 
comprizing as it did two notable castles 
and two wide domains, was a stake worth 
playing high for, and a stake which ap- 
pealed strongly to a houseless, landless 
man, with not even a name worth leaving 
to his son. Thus, while the countess lav- 
ished her affection on young Rudolph, 
noticing nothing of her husband’s dis- 
traction in this excessive happiness, 
Count Herbert sat alone in the lofty 
Knight’s Hall, his elbows resting on the 
table before him, his head buried in his 
hands, ruminating on the strange trans- 
formation that had taken place, endeavor- 
ing to weigh the evidence fvo and con 
with the impartial mind of an outsider, 
becoming the more bewildered the deeper 
he penetrated into the mystery. 

It was in this despondent attitude that 
Thekla found him afew days after the 
leap from the wall that had caused her re- 
turn to Schonburg, a willing captive. The 
count did not look up when she entered, 
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and the girl stood for a few moments in 
silence near him. At last she spoke in a 
low voice, hesitating slightly, neverthe- 
less going with incisive directness into 
the very heart of the problem that baffled 
Count Herbert. 

‘*My lord, you do not believe that Ru- 
dolph is indeed your son.’’ 

The master of Schoriburg raised his 
head slowly and looked searchingly into 
the frank face of the girl, gloomy dis- 
trust reflected from his own countenance. 

‘“Were you sent by your uncle to allay 
my suspicion ?’’ 

‘No, my lord. I thought that a hint 
of the truth being given, Nature would 
come to the assistance of mutual recogni- 
tion. Such has been the case between my 
lady and her son, but I see that you are 
still unconvinced.’’ 

‘For my sins, I know something of 
the wickedness of this world, a knowledge 
from which her purity has protected the 
countess. You believe that Rudolph is 
my son ?’’ 

‘*T have never said so, my lord.’’ 

‘*What you did say was that you had 
taken an oath. You are too young and 
doubtless too innocent to be a party to 
any plot, but you may have been the tool 
of an unscrupulous nan, who knew the 
oath would be broken when the strain of 
a strong affection was brought to bear 
upon it.’’ 

‘*Yet, my lord, I kept my oath, al- 
though I saw my—my——’’ 

The girl hesitated and blushed, 
finally spoke up bravely: 

‘‘T saw my lover led to his destruction. 
If Rudolph is my cousin then did his 
father take a desperate chance in trust- 
ing first to my escape from the camp, 
and second to my perjury. You endow 
him with more than human foresight, my 
lord.’’ 

‘‘He builded on your love for Rudolph, 
which he had seen growing under his eye 
before either you or the lad had suspicion 
of its existence. I know the man, and he 
is a match for Satan, his master.’’ 

‘*But Satan has been discomfited ere 
now by the angels of light, and even by 
holy men, if legend tells truly. I have 
little knowledge of the world, as you have 
said. but the case appears to me one of 
the simp!est. If my uncle wished the bit- 
terest revenge on you, what could be 
more terrible than cause you to be the 
executioner of your own son? The ven- 
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geance, however to be complete, depends 
on his being able to place before you in- 
controvertable proof that you were the 
father of the victim. Send a messenger to 
him, one from Gutenfels who knows 
nothing, of what has happened in the 
castle, and who is therefore unable to dis- 
close, even if forced to confess, that Ru- 
dolph is alive. Let the messenger inform 
my uncle that his son is no more, which 
is true enough, and then await the Out- 
law’s reply. And meanwhile let me ven- 
ture to warn you, my lord, that it would 
be well to conceal your disbelief from 
Rudolph, for he is high-spirited, and if 
he gets but an inkling that you distrust 
him, he will depart; for not all your pos- 
sessions will hold your son if he once 
learns that you doubt him, so you are 
like to find yourself childless again, if 
your present mood masters you much 
longer.’’ 

The count drew a deep sigh, then 
roused himself and seemed to shake off 
the influence that enchained him. 

‘“Thank you, my girl,’’ he cried, with 
something of the old ring in his voice, 
‘*T shall do as you advise and if this em- 
bassy results as you say, you will ever 
find your staunchest friend in me.’’ 

He held out his hand to Thekla and de- 
parted to his other castle of Gutenfels on 
the opposite side of the Rhine. From 
thence he sent a messenger who had no 
knowledge of what was happening in 
Schonburg. 

When at last the messenger returned 
from the Outlaw’s camp he brought with 
him a wailing woman and grim tidings 
that he feared to deliver. Thrice his 
lordship demanded his account, the last 
time with such sternness that the mes- 
senger quailed before him. 

‘*My lord,’’ he stammered at last, “‘a 
frightful thing has taken place—would 
that I had died before it was told to me. 
The young man your lordship hanged 
was no other than——”’ 

‘*Well, why do you pause? You were 
going to say he was my own son. What 
proof does the outlaw offer that such was 
indeed the case ?’’ 

‘Alas! my lord, the proof seems clear 
enough. Here with meis young Lord Ru- 
dolph’s nurse, whose first neglect led to 
his abduction and who fled to the forest 
after him and was never found. She fol- 
lowed him to the Outlaw’s camp and was 
there kept prisoner by him until she was 








at last given charge of the lad under oath 
that she would teach him to forget who 
he was, the fierce Outlaw threatening 
death to both woman and child were his 
orders disobeyed. She has come willingly 
with me hoping to suffer death now that 
one she loved more than son has died 
through her first fault.’’ 

Then to the amazement of the pallid 
messenger the count laughed aloud and 
called for Rudolph, who, when he was 
brought, clasped the trembling old wo- 
man in his arms, overjoyed to see her 
again and eager to learn news of the 


camp. How was the stout Gottlieb? Had 
the messenger seen Captain Heinrich? 


and so on. 

‘‘Indeed, my young lord, there was 
such turmoil in the camp that I was glad 
to be quit of it with unbroken bones. 
When the Outlaw proclaimed that you 
were hanged, there was instant rebellion 
among his followers, who seemed to have 
thought that your capture was merely a 
trick to be speedily amended, being in- 
tended to form a laughing matter to your 
discomfiture when you returned. ‘They 
swore they would have torn down Schon- 
burg with their bare hands rather than 
have left you in jeopardy, had they 
known their retreat imperilled your life.’’ 
‘The brave lads!’’ cried the young 
man ina glow of enthusiasm, ‘‘and here 
have I been maligning them as cowards! 
What was the outcome ?’’ 

‘That I do not know, my lord, being 
glad to escape from the rufhans with un- 
fractured head.’’ 

The result of the embassy was speedily 
apparent at Schonburg. Two days later, 
in the early morning, the custodians at 
the gate were startled by the shrill Outlaw 
yell, which had on so many occasions 
carried terror with it into the hearts of 
Rhine strongholds. 

‘“Come out, Hangman of Schonburg!’’ 
they shouted, ‘‘come out, murderer of a 
defenseless prisoner. Come out, before we 
drag you forth, for the rope is waiting 
for your neck and the gallows tree is 
waiting for the rope.’’ 

Count Herbert was first on the battle- 
ments, and curtly he commanded his men 
not to launch bolt at the invaders, know- 
ing the outlaws mistakenly supposed him 
to be the executioner of their former 
comrade. A moment later young Rudolph 
himself appeared on the wall above the 
gate, and, lifting his arms above his head 
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raised a great shout of joy at seeing there 


collected his old companions, calling 
this one or that by name as he recognized 
them among the seething, excited throng. 
There was an instant’s cessation of the 
clamor, then the outlaws sent forth a 
cheer that echoed from all the hills 
around. ‘They brandished their weapons 
aloft, and cheered again and again, the 
garrison of the castle, now bristling along 
the battlements, joining in the tumult 
with strident voices. Gotlieb advanced 
some distance toward the gate, and holding 
up his hand for silence addressed Rudolph. 

‘“*Young master,’’ he cried, ‘‘ we have 
deposed von Weithoff, and would have 
hanged him, but that he escaped during 
the night, fled to Mayence and besought 
protection of the Archbishop. If you will 
be our leader we will sack Mayence and 
hang the archbishop from his own cathe- 
dral tower.”’ 

‘That can I hardly do, Gottlieb, asa 
messenger has been sent to the arch- 
bishop asking him to come to Schonburg 
and marry Thekla to me. He might take 
our invasion as an unfriendly act and 
refuse to perform the ceremony.’’ 

Gottlieb scratched his bead as one in 
perplexity, seeing before him a question 
of etiquette that he found difficult to 
solve. At last he said: 

‘What need of Archbishop? You and 
Thekla have been brought up among us, 
therefore confer honor on our free com- 
pany by being married by our own Monk 
who has tied many a knot tight enough 
to hold the most wayward of our band. 
The aisles of the mighty oaks are more 
grand than the cathedral at Mayence or 
the great hall of Schonburg.’’ 

“Indeed I am agreed, if Thekla is 
willing. We will be married first in the 
forest and then by the archbishop in the 
great hall of Schonburg.”’ 

‘*In such case there will be delay, for 
now that I bethink me, his lordship of 
Mayence has taken himself to Frankfort, 
where he is to meet the archbishops of 
Treves and Cologne who will presently 
journey to the capital. We were thinking 
of falling upon his reverence of Cologne 
as he passed up the river, unless he comes 
with an escort too numerous for us, 
which, alas! is most likely, so suspicious 
has the world grown.”’ 

‘*You will be wise not to meddle with 
the princes of the church, be their escorts 
large or small.’’ 
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‘“Then Master Rudolph, be our leader, 
for we are likely to get into trouble unless 
a man of quality is at our head.’’ 

Rudolph breathed a deep sigh and 
glanced sideways at his father, who stood 
some distance off, leaning on his two- 
handed sword, a silent spectator of the 
meeting. 

‘*The free life of the forest is no more 
for me, Gottlieb. My duty is here in the 
castle of my forefathers, much though I 
grieve to part with you.”’ 

This decision seemed to have a depres- 
sing effect on the outlaws within hearing. 
Gottlieb retired, and the band consulted 
together for a time, then their spokes- 
man again advanced. 

‘*Some while since,’’ he began in dol- 
orous tone, ‘‘we appealed to the emperor 
to pardon us, promising in such case to 
quit our life of outlawry and take honest 
service with those nobles who needed 
stout blades, but his majesty sent reply 
that if we came unarmed to the capital and 
tendered submission, he would be gra- 
ciously pleased to hang a round dozen of 
us to be selected by him, scourge the rest 
through the streets of Frankfort and so 
bestow his clemency on such as survived. 
This imperial tender we did not accept, 
as there was some uncertainty regarding 
whose neck should feel the rope and 
whose back the scourge. While all were 
willing to admit that more than a dozen 
of us sorely needed hanging, yet each 
man seemed loath to claim precedence 
over his neighbor in wickedness, and de- 
sired, in some sort, a voice in the selec- 
tion of the victims. But if you will 
accept our following, Master Rudolph, we 
will repair at once to Frankfort and make 
submission to his majesty the emperor. 
The remnant being well scourged,.will 
then return to Schonburg to place them- 
selves under your commard.”’ 

‘‘Are you willing then to hang for me, 
Gottlieb ?’’ 

‘‘T hanker not after the hanging, but 
if hang we must, there is no man I 
would rathershang for than Rudolph, for- 
merly of the forest, but now, alas! of 
Schonburg. And so say they all without 


dissent, therefore the unanimity must 
needs include the eleven other dang- 
lers.’’ 


cor 


Then draw nigh, all of you, to the 
walls and hear my decision.’’ 

Gottlieb waving his arm, haled the out- 
laws trooping to the walls, and, his up- 
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raised hand bringing silence, Rudolph 
spoke: 

‘*Such sacrifice as you propose, I can- 
not accept, yet I dearly wish to lead a 
band of men like you. Thekla and I shall 
be married by our ancient woodland father 
in the forest and then by the Abbot of St. 
Werner in the hall of Schonburg. We 
will make our wedding journey to Frank- 
fort, and you shall be our escort and our 
protectors."’ 

There was for some moments such 
cheering at this that the young man was 
compelled to pause in his address, and 
then as the cheering was again and again 
renewed he looked about for the cause 
and saw that Thekla and his mother had 
taken places on the balcony which over- 
looked the animated scene. The beautiful 
girl had been recognized by the outlaws 
and she waved her hand in response to 
their shouting. 

‘‘We will part company,’’ resumed 
Rudolph, ‘‘as near Frankfort as it is safe 
for you to go, and my wife and I, accom- 
panied by a score of men from this castle, 
will enter the capital. I will beg your 
complete pardon from his majesty and if 
at first it is refused, I think Thekla will 
have better success with the empress, 
who may incline her imperial husband 
toward clemency. All this I promise, 
providing I receive the consent and sup- 
port of my father, and I am not likely to 
be refused, for he already knows the per- 
suasive power of my dear betrothed when 
she pleads for mercy.’ 

‘*My consent and support I most will- 
ingly bestow,’’ said the count, with a 
fervor that left no doubt of his sincerity. 

The double marriage was duly solemn- 
ized, and Rudolph, with his newly-made 
wife, completed their journey to Frank- 
fort, escorted until almost within sight of 
the capital by five hundred and twenty 
men; entering the gates of the city with 
but a score behind them. Neither Ru- 
dolph nor Thekla had ever seen a large 
city before, and silence fell upon them as 
they approached the western gate, for 
they were coming upon a world strange 
tothem, and Rudolph felt an unaccus- 
tomed elation stir within his breast as if 
he were on the edge of some adventure 
that might have an important bearing on 
his future. Instead of passing peaceably 
through the gate as he had expected, the 
cavalcade was halted after the two had 


’ 


ridden under the gloomy stone archway, 




















and the portcullis was dropped witha 
sudden clang, shutting out the twenty 
riders who followed. One of several 
officers who sat on a stone bench that 
fronted the guard house within the walls, 
rose and came forward. 

‘*What is your name and quality ?’’ he 
demanded, gruffly. 

‘‘T am Rudolph, son of Count von 
Schonburg.’’ 

‘‘What is your business here in Frank- 
fort?” 

‘My business relates to the emperor, 
and is not to be delivered to the first un- 
derling who has the impudence to make 
inquiry,’’ replied Rudolph in a haughty 
tone which could scarcely be regarded, in 
the circumstances, as diplomatic. 

Nevertheless the answer did not seem 
to be resented, but rather appeared to 
have a subduing effect on the questioner, 
who turned, as if for further instruction, 
to another officer, evidently his superior 
in rank. The latter now rose and came 
forward, doffing his cap, and said: 

‘‘T understand your answer better than 
he to whom it was given, my lord.’’ 

‘‘T am glad there is one man of sense at 
the gate of the capital,’’ said Rudolph 
with no relaxation of his dignity, but 
nevertheless bewildered at the turn the 
talk had taken, seeing there was some- 
thing underneath all this which he did 
not comprehend, yet resolved to carry 
matters with a high hand, until greater 
clearness came to the situation. 

‘“Will vou order the portcullis raised 
and permit my men to follow me?’’ 

‘‘They are but temporarily detained 
until we can tell where to quarter them, 
my lord. You know,’’ he added, lower- 
ing his voice, ‘‘the necessity for caution. 
Are you for the Archbishop of Treves, of 
Cologne, or of Mayence?’’ 

‘I am from the district of Mayence, of 
course.’’ 

‘*And are you for the archbishop ?’’ 

‘For the archbishop certainly. He 
would have honored me by performing 
our marriage ceremony had he not been 
called by important affairs of state to the 
capital, as vou may easily learn by ask- 
ing him, now that he is within these 
walls.’’ 

The officer bowed low with great obse- 
quiousness and said: 

“Your reply is more than sufficient, 
my lord, and I trust you will pardon the 
delay we have caused you. The men of 
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Mayence are quartered in the Leinwand- 
haus, where room will doubtless be made 
for your followers.’’ 

‘*TIt is not necessary for me to draw 
upon the hospitality of the good arch- 
bishop, as I lodge in my father’s town 
house near the palace, and there is room 
within for the small escort I bring.’’ 

Again the officer bowed to the ground, 
and the portcullis being by this -time 
raised, the twenty horsemen came clatter- 
ing under the archway, and thus, without 
further molestation, they arrived at the 
house of the Count von Schonburg. 

‘*Thekla,’’ said Rudolph when they 
were alone in their room, ‘‘there is some- 
thing wrong in this city. Men look with 
fear one upon another, and pass on_ hur- 
riedly, as if to avoid question. Others 
stand in groups at the street corners. and 
speak in whispers, glancing furtively 
over their shoulders.’’ 

‘*Perhaps that is the custom in cities,’’ 
replied Thekla. ; 

‘*T doubt it. I have heard that towns- 
men are eager for. traffic, inviting all 
comers to buy, but here most of the shops 
are barred, and no customers are solicited. 
They seem to me like people under a 
cloud of fear. What can it be?’’ 

‘*We are more used to the forest path 
than to city streets, Rudolph. They will 
all become familiar to us in a day or two, 
yet I feel as if I could not get a full breath 
in these narrow streets, and I long for the 
trees already, but perhaps content will 
come with waiting.”’ 

‘* "Tis deeper than that. There is 
something ominous in the air. Noted you 
not the questioning at the gate and its 
purport? They asked me if I favored 
Treves, or Cologne, or Mayence, but 
none inquired if I stood loyal to the em- 
peror, yet I was entering his capital city 
of Frankfort.’ 

‘*Perhaps you will learn all from the 
emperor when you see him,’’ ventured 
Thekla. 

‘*Perhaps,’’ said Rudolph. 

The chamberlain of the von Schonburg 
household, who had supervised the ar- 
rangements for the reception of the young 
couple, waited upon his master in the 
evening and informed him that the em- 
peror would not be visible for some days 
to come. 

‘‘He has gone into retreat, in the 
cloisters attached to the cathedral, and it 
is the imperia! will that none disturb hin 
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on worldy affairs. Each day at the hour 
when the court assembles at the palace, 
the emperor hears exhortation from the 
pious fathers in the Wahlkapelle of the 
cathedral; the chapel in which emperors 
are elected; these exhortations pertaining 


to the ruling of the land, which his 
majesty desires to govern justly and 
well.’’ ~ 

‘*An excellent intention,’’ commented 


the young man, with suspicion of impa- 
tience in his tone, ‘‘ but meanwhile, how 
are the temporal affairs of the country 
conducted ?”’ 

‘“The Empress Brunhilda is for the mo- 
ment the actual head of the state. What- 
ever act of the ministers receives her ap- 
proval, is sent by a monk to the emperor, 
who signs any document so submitted to 
him.’’ 

‘*Were her majesty an ambitious wo- 
man, such transference of power might 
prove dangerous.’’ 

‘*She is an ambitious woman, but de- 
voted to her husband, who, it perhaps 
may be whispered, is more monk than 
king,’’ replied the chamberlain under 
his breath. ‘‘Her majesty has heard of 
your lordship’s romantic adventures and 
has been graciously pleased to command 
that you and her ladyship, your wife, be 
presented to her to-morrow at the tenth 
hour in presence of the court.’’ 

‘This is a command which it will bea 
delight to obey. But tell me, what 
wrong in this great town? There is a sin- 
ister feeling in the air; uneasiness 
abroad, or lam no judge of my fellow 
creatures.’ 

‘*Tndeed, my lord, you have most ac- 
curately described the situation. No man 
knows what is about to happen. ‘The 
gathering of the Electors is regarded with 
the gravest apprehension. The Arch- 
bishop of Mayence, who but a short time 


is 


is 


since crowned the emperor at the great 
altar of the cathedral, is here with a 
thousand men at his back. “The Count 


Palatine of the Rhine is also within thesc 
walls with a entourage. It is 
rumored that his haughty lordship, the 
Archbishop of Treves, will reach Frank- 
fort to-morrow, to be speedily followed 
by that eminent Prince of the Church, 
the Archbishop of Cologne. Thus there 
will be gathered in the capital four 


lesser 


Electors, a majority of the college, a con- 
junction that has not occurred for cen- 
turies, except on the death of an emperor, 
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necessitating the nomination and election 
of his successor.’’ 

‘*But the emperor lives and there is no 
need of choosing another, wherein lies the 
danger ?’’ 

‘*The danger lies in the fact that the 
college hasthe power to depose as well as 
to elect.’’ 

‘*Ah! 
depose ?”’ 

‘‘No. Treves is much too crafty for any 
straightforward statement of policy. He 
is the brains of the combination, and has 
put forward Mayence and the Count Pala- 
tine as the moving spirits, although it is 
well known that the former is but his 
tool and the latter is moved by ambition 
have his imbecile selected em- 
peror.’’ 

‘*Even if the worst befall, it seems but 
the substitution of a weak-minded man 
for one who neglects the affairs of state, 
although I should think the princes of 
the Church would prefer a monarch who 
was so inuch under the influence of the 
monks,’’ 

‘*The trouble is deeper than my imper- 
fect sketch of the situation would lead 
you to suppose, my lord. ‘The emperor 
periodically emerges from his retirement, 
promulgates some startling decree, un- 
heeding the counsel of any adviser, then 
disappears again, no man knowing what 
is coming next. Of such a nature was his 
recent edict prohibiting the harrying of 
inerchants going down the Rhine and 
the Moselle, which, however just in 
theory, is impracticable, for how ere the 
nobles to reap revenue if such practices 


And do the Electors threaten to 


to son 


are made unlawful? ‘This edict has 
offended all the magnates’ of both rivers, 
and the archbishops, with the Count 


Palatine, claim that their prerogatives 
have been infringed, so they come to 
Frankfort ostensibly to protest, while the 
emperor in his cloister refuses to meet 
them. The other three Electors hold 
aloof, as the edict touches them not, but 
they form a minority which is powerless, 
even if friendly to the emperor. Mean- 
while his majesty cannot be aroused to 
an appreciation of the crisis, but 
calmly that if it is the Lord’s will he re- 
main emperor, emperor he will remain.’’ 

‘Then at its limit, chamberlain, ail 
we have to expect is a peaceful deposition 
and election ?’ 

‘‘Not so, ny lord. The merchants of 
Frankfort are fervently loyal to the em 
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peror, who, they say, is the first monarch 
to give forth a just law for their protec- 
tion. At present the subtility of Treves 
has nullified all combined action on their 
part, for he has given out that he comes 
merely to petition his over-lord, which 
privilege is well within his right, and 
iuany citizens actually believe him, but 
others see that a majority of the college 
will be within these walls before many 
days are past, and that the present em- 
yeror may be legally deposed and another 





are rebels, while at the moment if 
iey fight for the emperor they are 
patriots; so you see the position is not 
without its perplexities, for the citizens 

ll know that if they were to man the 

lls and keep out Treves and Cologne, 
himself would most likely 
lisclaim their interference, trusting as he 
loes so entirely in Providence that a 
iort time since he actually disbanded the 
imperial troops, much to the delight of 
the archbishops, who warmly commended 
his action. And now, my lord, if I may 

uture to tender advice wunasked, I 
ould strongly counsel you to quit 
l‘rankfort as soon as your business here 
is concluded, for I am certain that a 
change of government is intended. All 
will be done promptly, and the transac- 
tion will be consummated before the people 
re aware that such a step is about to be 
taken. ‘The Electors will meet in the 
Wahlzimmer or election room of the 
Romer and depose the emperor, then they 
will instantly select his successor, ad- 
journ to the Wahlkapelle and elect him. 
The Palatine’s here with his 
father, and will be crowned at the high 
iltar by the Archbishop of Mayence. The 
new cinperor will then dine with the 
Ilectors in the Kaisersaal and immedi 
ately after show himself on the baleony to 
the people assembled in the Romerberg 
below. Proclamation of his election will 
ien be made, and all this need not 
occupy more than two hours. The Arch- 
bishop of Mayence already controls the 
city gates, which since the disbanding of 
the imperial troops have been unguarded, 
id none can get in or out of the city 
vithout that potentate’s permission. The 
inen of Mayence are quartered in the centre 
of the town, the Count Palatine’s troops 
are near the gate. Treves and Cologne 
vill doubtless command other positions, 
and thus between them they will control 


he eimperor 


son is 


the city. Numerous as the merchants and 
their dependents are, they will have no 
chance against the disciplined force of the 
Electors, and the streets of Frankfort 
are like to run with blood, for the nobles 
are but too eager to see a sharp check 
given to the rising pretensions of the mer- 
cautile classes, who having heretofore led 
peaceful lives, will come out badly in 
combat, despite their numbers; therefore 
I beg of you, my lord, to withdraw with 
her ladyship before this hell’s caldron is 
uncovered.’’ 

‘*Your advice is good, chamberlain, in 
so far as it coucerns my wife, and I will 
beg of her to retire to Schonburg, 
although I douht if she will obey, but, by 
the bones of Saint Werner which floated 
against the current of the Rhine in this 
direction, if there is going to be a fray, I 
will be in the thick of it.’’ 

‘*Remember, my lord, that your house 
has always stood by the Archbishop of 
Mayence.’’ 

‘*It has stood by the emperor as 
chamberlain.’’ 

The Lady Thekla was amazed by the 
magnificence of the emperor’s court, 
when, accompanied by her husband, she 
walked the length of the great room to 
make obesience before the throne. At first 
entrance she shrank timidly closer to the 
side of Rudolph, trembling at the ordeal 
of passing, simply costumed as she now 
felt herself to be, between two assemblages 
of haughty knights and high-born danies, 
resplendent in dress, with the proud bear- 
ing that pertained to their position in the 
empire. Her breath came and went quick- 
ly, and she feared that all courage would 
desert her before she traversed the seem- 
ingly endless lane, flanked by the nobility 
of Germany, which led to the royal pres- 
ence. Rudolph, unabashed, holding him- 
self the equal of any there, was not to be 
cowed by patronizing glance, or scornful 
gaze. The thought flashed through his 
mind: 

‘* How can the throne fall, surrounded 
as it is by so inany supporters ?”’ 

But when the approaching two saw the 
empress, all remembrance of others faded 
from their minds. Brunhilda was a wo- 
man of superb stature. She stood alone 
upon the dais which supported the vacant 
throne, one hand resting upon its carven 
arm. A cloak of imperial ermine fell 
gracefully from her shapely shoulders 
aid her slightly-elevated position on the 


well, 
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platform added height to her goddess- 
like tallness, giving her the appearance 
of towering above every other person in 
the room, man or woman. The excessive 
pallor of her complexion was emphasized 
by the raven blackness of her wealth of 
hair, and the sombre midnight of her 
eyes; eyes with slumbering fire in them, 
qualified by a haunted look which veiled 
their burning intensity. Her brow was 
too broad and her chin too firm for a 
painter's ideal of beauty; her command- 
ing presence giving the effect of majesty 
rather than of loveliness. Deep lines of 
care marred the marble of her forehead, 
and Rudolph said to himself: 

‘*Here is a woman going to her doom; 
knowing it: yet determined’ to show 
no sign of fear and utter no cry for 
mercy.’’ 

Every other woman there had eyes of 
varying shades of blue and gray, and 
hair ranging from brown to golden yel- 
low; thus the empress stood before them 
like a creature from another world. 

Thekla was about to sink in lowly 
curt’sy before the queenly woman when 
the empress came forward impetuously 
and kissed the girl on either cheek, tak- 
ing her by the hand. 

‘‘Oh, wild bird of the forest,’’ she 
cried, ‘‘why have you left the pure air of 
the woods, to beat your innocent wings 
in this atmosphere of deceit! And you, 
my young lord, what brings you to 
Frankfort in these troublous times? Have 
you an insufficiency of lands or of honors 
that you come to ask augmentation of 
either ?’’ 


‘IT come to ask nothing for myself, 
your majesty.”’ 
‘*But to ask, nevertheless,’’ said 


Brunhilda, with a frown. 

‘*Ves, your majesty.’’ 

‘‘T hope I may live to see one man, 
like a knight of old, approach the foot of 
the throne without a request on his lips. 
I thought you might prove an exception, 
but as it is not so, propound your ques- 
tion ?”’ 

‘‘T came to ask if my sword, supple- 
mented by the weapons of five hundred 
followers, can be of 
majesty.”’ 

The empress seemed taken aback by 
the young man’s unexpected reply, and 
for some moments she gazed at him 
searchingly in silence. 

At last she said: 


service to your 


‘* Your followers are the men of Schon- 
burg and Gutenfels, doubtless ?”’ 

‘*No, your majesty.. Those you men- 
tion, acknowledge my father as their 
leader. My men were known as the Out- 
laws of the Hundsrtick, who have de- 
posed von Weithoff, chosen me as their 
chief, and now desire to lead honest 
lives.’’ 

The dark eyes of the empress blazed 
again. 

‘‘T see, my lord, that you have quickly 
learned the courtier’s language. Under 
proffer of service you are really demand- 
ing pardon for a band of marauders.’’ 

Rudolph met unflinchingly the angry 
look of this imperious woman, and was 
so little a courtier that “he allowed a 
frown to add sternness to his brow. 

‘*Your majesty puts it harshly,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I merely petition for a stroke of 
the pen which will add half a thousand 
loyal men to the ranks of the emperor’s 
supporters.”’ 

Brunhilda pondered on this, then sud- 
denly seemed to arrive at a decision. 
Calling one of the ministers of state to 
her side, she said, peremptorily: 

‘*Make out a pardon for the Outlaws of 
the Hundsrtick. Send the document at 
once to the emperor for signature, and 
then bring it to me in the Red Room.’’ 

The minister replied with some hesita- 
tion: 

‘*T should have each man’s name to in- 
scribe on the roll, otherwise every 
scoundrel in the empire will claim pro- 
tection under the edict.’’ 

‘‘T can give you every man’s nameé,’’ 
put in Rudolph, eagerly. 

‘‘TIt is not necessary,”’ 
press. 

‘*Your majesty perhaps forgets,’’ per- 
sisted the minister, ‘‘that pardon has 
already been proffered by the emperor 
under certain conditions that commended 
themselves to his imperial wisdom, and 
that the clemency so graciously tendered 
was contemptuously refused.”’ 

At this veiled opposition all the suspi- 
cion in Brunhilda’s nature turned from 
Rudolph to the high official, and she 
spoke to him in the tones of one accus- 
tomed to prompt obedience. 

‘““Make out an unconditional pardon, 
and«end it immediately to the emperor 
without further comment, either to him 
or to me.”’ 

The minister bowed 


said the em- 


low and retired. 

















The empress dismissed the court, detain- 
ing Thekla, and said to Rudolph: 

‘Seek us.-half an hour later in the Red 
Room. Your wife I shall take with me, 
that I may learn from her own lips the 
adventures which led to your recognition 
as the heir of Schonburg, something of 
which I have already heard. And as for 
your outlaws, send them word if you 
think they are impatient to lead virtuous 
lives, which I take leave to doubt, that 
before another day passes they need fear 
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no penalty for past misdeed, providing 
their future conduct escapes censure.”’ 

‘“They are one and all eager to retrieve 
themselves in your majesty’s eyes!”’ 

‘*Promise not too much, my young 
lord, for they may be called upon to per- 
form sooner than they expect,’’ said 
Brunhilda, with a significant glance at 
Rudolph. 

The young man left the imperial pres- 
ence, overjoyed to know that his mission 
had been successful. 


well appear m the November tssue) 








HIGH EXPLOSIVES 


THEODORE WATERS 


covered recently which, to use the 
popular expression, are too “‘high’’ 
for practical use, 
either in war or as 


 aluat explosives have been dis- 


blasting agents. 2 
They are so power- 


ful in effect that 
could they be con- 
trolled they would 
project missiles to 
a much greater 
distance than is pos- 
sible with the pow- 
now used on 
men-of-war. They 
are substances which are in sucha 
delicate state of equilibrium that it 
is simply a question of local influ- ; 
ences as to which they will do—re s 
main in liquid form or turn into a 

Some of them are so delicate 

indeed that a loud noise is sufficient 

to set them off. Edison made one 

which exploded when he shouted at it; 
Professor McKay of Princeton has pro- 
duced an explosive of so infinitely deli- 


ders 


gas. 










cate character that a fly walking over a 
small drop of the chemical was anni- 
hilated in the brilliant flash that resulted 

from the friction of its moving 
—\ feet. 

It will be seen, therefore, 
that the science of high explo- 
sives is full of facts which sel- 
dom or never get to the ears of 
the general public —odd, 
strange things which the 
scientist ordinarily 
deems of small 
weight, but which 
are full of human 
interest, neverthe- 
less. The study 
‘ gains importance 

when it is consider- 
ed that the history 





of the very high 
explosives dates 


back but little more 


The Suicide of a Fly 


than a score of 
years. These odd facts are often the 
result of immature knowledge of the 


materials in hand, but sometimes they 
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are the result of experiments undertaken 
with a view to improve that knowledge. 
For instance, it is now asserted that an 
explosion which recently occurred in a 
smokeless powder factory in California 
insteal of having been the work of a 
Spanish spy, as at first supposed, was 
caused by electric sparks generated by the 
bodies of the workmen. Such a condition 
is quite possible. During the storms 
which sometimes prevail on the Pacific 
coast the winds reach a velocity of fifty 
miles an hour, while the humidity gets 
as low as fifteen percent. Le Conte found 
that the friction of the wind against the 
clothing of persons developed electricity 
to the extent of producing sparks half an 
inch long. ‘The phenomenon is quite ap- 
parent in the manes and tails of horses. 
This atmospheric electricity has been re- 





Spontaneous explosion of sawdust floatin 


Wh a ive! 


sponsible for several explosions. Explo- 
sions of the dust which flies about powder 
works are frequent, and they always pre- 
cede the true explosion of the powder. In 
this connection Le Conte made several pre- 
dictions concerning explosions, all of 
which came true. 

Human beings often have caused great 
explosions by the sparks which have 
come from their bodies. During the con- 
struction of the Sutro tunnel it was found 
that nearly every man in the tunnel under 
certain conditions became a walking bat- 
tery which would explode every car- 
tridge with which it came into contact. 

For purposes of ventilation and for res- 
piration, compressed air was forced into 
the tunnel in large quantities. The men 
in rubber boots were like insulated jars. 
Their hands and faces served as collect- 
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ing points for the electricity which would 
develop in the moist vesicles of the cold 
expanding air rushing in from a heavily- 
charged reservoir. Some explosions oc- 
curred from the sparks leaping to the car- 
tridges standing in the holes in the rock, 
and finally a regular system of ground- 
ing the charge in each man had to be re- 
sorted to. High explosives have been set 
off in small quantities by sparks drawn 
from persons who rapidly walked across a 
carpeted floor. 

Those explosives which have nitro- 
glycerine as a base are always developing 
new data. ‘The remarkable instability of 


the nitro-compounds is the cause of this. 
There is nothing certain in the action of 
nitro-glycerine except that it is sure to 
explode ultimately. 
to say at what point 


But it is impossible 
{his explosion will 
take place. Nitro- 
glycerine in cans 
has been dropped 
eighty-five feet on 
solid rock without 
exploding. On the 
other hand, a small 
boy in Yonkers, 
N. Y., threw a 
stone at a can of it 
and wrecked every- 
thing in the neigh- 
borhood. A quan- 
tity spread on an 
anvil has been 
struck a direct 
blow with a haim- 
mer, and only that 
small portion ex- 
ploded which came in contact with the 
convex hammer face. When struck a 
glancing blow, however, the whole mass 
exploded instantly. An ordinary slow 
rifle bullet fired into a small block of dy- 
namite exploded it. A bullet from a 
Martini-Henry rifle at twenty-five yards 
failed to do so. You may set fire to nitro- 
glycerine quite safely when it is at a 
medium temperature. If frozen, it is 
less liable to explosion by concussion. 
Yet a hot iron thrust into frozen nitro- 
glycerine in Newark, N. J., caused a 
big explosion. Nitro-glycerine when 
heated becomes very sensitive. Eissler 
heated it to 350 deg. Fahrenheit, and 
exploded it by allowing a common 
dime piece to fall on it from a small 
height. This very principle makes the 


nitro-glycerine much more sensitive in 
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tropical coun- 
tries than in 
colder climates. 
On the other 
hand, dynamite 
rapidly deterio- 
rates and _ be- 
comes useless in 
the tropics be- 
cause of the 
evaporation of 


| 

; l No 1 
the nitro-glycer- C__ 
ine of whic h 1. Explosion on dry watch 
mainly it is com- crystal, which remains un- 
posed. ID y la- damaged 


mite will disin 
tegrate in water, and becomes almost use- 
less when frozen. You may ignite it with 
match and it will burn away, but if you 
slowly heat it on a fire shovel, for in- 
stance, it will explode at a slight blow. 
Yet while frozen nitro-glycerine is hard 
to explode, and while the substance at 
ordinary temperature may be burned with 
comparative safety, a match applied to 
the frozen compound will readily explode 
it. The Newark disaster referred to be- 
probably was due to this fact. 
Frozen nitro-glycerine is also much less 
sensitive to detonation. In the face of 
all this, however, blasting gelatine, 
which is over ninety per cent. nitro 
glycerine, is more sensitive to shock 
when frozen than at an ordinary tempera- 
ture. A rifle bullet has been fired into 
frozen dynamite without effect. Fired 
into frozen gelatine it produces very dis- 
istrous effects. The addition of camphor 
renders this gela 
tine inexplosive, 
ind the same office 
may be performed y 
for nitro-glycerine 
by mixing it with 
methylic alcohol 
or wood spirit. 

In spite of every 
precaution, explo 
sions will take 
place in nitro-gly 

rine factories. 
Some of them have 
occurred undet 
the oddest of cir- 
cumstances. As 
the compound is 
very sensitive and 
is it readily de- 
‘omposes at one 


tore, 


v< 











Ihe chronographic 
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hundred deg. 
Fahrenheit it 
has to be washed 
continually. At 
first the waste 
water was per- 
mitted to drain 
away in the or- 
dinary manner. 
3ut such a pro- 
ceeding is no 
longer allow- 
able after the 
experience of 
one factory. The 
works in ques- 
tion were situated beside a river, and the 
water was allowed to run away overa 
sandy beach into the stream. One hot 
summer day red fumes were observed to 
issue from the sands and soon afterward 
the beach blew up at that point. The 
waste water had carried the glycerine in 
solution and deposited it in the sand, 
where finally the heat exploded it. 

At another factory the water was 
allowed to run into a ditch. It was dis- 
covered in the course of time that the 
glycerine had become deposited in large 
quantities in the fissures of the neighbor- 
ing rocks. ‘The ditch was then dammed 
so as to cover the rocks with water. Sev- 
eral years afterward the ditch was struck 
by lightning and in the explosion which 
resulted buildings were destroved and 
great 

Pembrey Works -in 
water is allowed to 
drain into a_ pond 
which is torpedoed 
each week in order to 
preclude the possibil- 
ity of accident. 

Nitro-glycerine, ° if 
introduced in any 
quantity into the hu- 
man body is a deadly 


No.2 ) 





2. Explosion on wet crystal 
which is shattered into 
fragrants 


huge masses of rock were hurled 
distances. In 
Wales, 


the 


the waste 


poison. But like 
arsenic, it is used 
medicinally in small 
quantities. Mixed 





test of the speed of explosives 
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it forms what is known as 
mixed with wood pulp, 
it forms Pyroxyline; mixed with sugar 
it is known as Nitro-raw-sugar. The 
substance itself is made by gradually 
adding glycerine to nitric and sulphuric 
acids of great strength. Its explosive 
force results from the sudden production 
of watety vapor, carbonic-acid gas and 
nitrogen at a very high temperature by 
the union of the oxygen present in the 
nitric-acid with the hydrogen and carbon 
of the glycerine. An estimate of its ex- 
plosive power can be gathered from the 
statement that the explosion of 1 gramme 
(0.035 0z.) at 32 deg. Farenheit produces 
2,000 cubic c. m. of gas which exercise a 
theoretical pressure of 26,000 atmospheres 
corresponding to 2,893,000 foot pounds. 
The pressure of 26,000 atmospheres is 
more than 160 tons to the square inch. 
Yet even this is not the greatest of ex- 
plosive pressures. Berthelot estimated 
Fulminate of Mercury to have a propor- 


with starch, 
white powder; 


BHI yi 
1 i) Vine i My] 


2, 


hi “a 
iy y 


by the 


an iron slab 


Impressions of letters and leaves made 


f gun cotton on 
i, Placing gun 
left on slab. 4 


cotton on leaf. 2, The explosion. 
Letters U. S. cut in 
lettering as result of explosion on iron slab 


explosion of 


3. Perfect impression of leaf 
a disc of gun cotton and the reverse 


tional contact pressure when exploded of 
48,000 atmospheres, or something near 
320 tons to the square inch. , It may be 
interesting, therefore, to quote Berthe- 
lot’s calculations of the velocities of the 
explosive waves of various substances. 
Nitro-glycerine and nitro-mannite ex- 
plode with a wave which travels at the 
rate of 200,000 feet a second. Guncotton, 
Potassium-Picrate and Fulminate of Mer- 
cury develop an explosive wave of equal 
velocity and under certain conditions 
even in excess of this, a velocity of 238,- 
200 feet a second having been observed. 
These were averages, but in one experi- 
ment Berthelot observed guncotton to ex- 
plode with the almost inconceivable 
velocity of 397,150 feet a second. That is 
a little more than 75 miles a second. 
Some idea of this tremendous speed may 
be kad by comparing it with that of the 
fastest express train in the world. The 
Empire State Express runs from New 
York City to Buffalo at the average rate, 
exclusive of stops, of 70 miles an hour. 
Traveling constantly at this rate, such a 
train would require 151 years in order to 
reach the sun. If the explosive wave 
above referred to could be projected on- 
ward through space it would reach the 
sun in 14 days, and it would pass the 
moon in less than an hour after it started 
from earth, or at about the fifty-third 
minute of its flight. 

One might well wonder how 
it is possible to measure such 
a velocity. There are several 
ways of doing it. The chron- 
ograph and the* lead compres- 
sion methods are best known. 
In the chronograph method 
the chemicals are exploded in 
long tubes and electrical sound 
recording instruments con- 
nected with each end of a tube 
show to the minute fraction of 
a second the progress of a 
wave of explosive material. 
The other method is as fol- 
lows: A known quantity of 
chemical is exploded in a 
mortar. The charge before 
firing rests on a short cylinder 
of lead. The measured com- 
pression of this lead after the 
explosion, serves as a_ basis 
for calculation of the force of 
the compound. 

Smokeless powders are now 


discs 
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attracting attention because of their great 
adaptability in modern warfare. These 
powders generally are composed of various 
grades of nitro cellulose especially treated, 
or mixed with other substances. Among 
the most prominent are Cordite, the British 
smokeless powder invented by Sir F. A. 
Abel and Professor Dewar; French 
Smokeless Powder, the [elle poudre of 
the Lebel rifle; Rifleite, which is used 
in the Lee-Metford gun, and in the Mar- 
tini-Henry rifle; Maximite, the com- 
pound which Hudson Maxim invented ; 
Kmmensite, which proved so satisfactory 
under United States tests; Indurite; 
Cannonite; Tonite Ballistite; and last, 
but far from least, the terrible French 
Melenite. ‘Taking them in the order 
named, Cordite gained notoriety some 
years ago from the fact that a band mas- 
ter in India refused to parade his musi- 
cians past a magazine of Cordite on the 
ground that the vibration produced by the 
musical instruments might explode the 
contained powder. It was agreed that this 
was possible, but the fear was dispelled 
in 1892, when at Woolwich a_ brown 
paper package containing ten Cordite 
cartridges was fired into from a rifle 
loaded with Cordite. No explosion took 
place, and it is said that the compound 


will not explode unless detonated. It is 
made of gun cotton, nitro-glycerine and 
vaseline. 

French Smokeless Powder is remarka- 


ble from the fact that it is ‘‘noiseless’’ to 
the same degree that it is ‘‘smokeless’’-—- 
that is, it gives a very feeble report, and 
very little bluish smoke. It is of the 
nitro-cellulose class of compounds. Rifle- 
ite became well known from its illustra- 
tion of the ‘‘setting up’’ propensities of 
the bullets in rapid-fire guns. 

3ullets when shot into the human 
tissues would produce an explosive effect 
and take on a mushroom form, which 
made them particularly destructive. This 
was illustrated a short time ago when 
bullets were fired with Rifleite into bags 
of wet sand and when extracted were 
found to have assumed perfectly the form 
of mushrooms. Maximite may be passed 
without comment, but Emmensite is 
notable because it is the only high ex- 
plosive which can be used successfully 
both for military purposes and for blast- 
ing. When tested by the United States 
war office it developed an _ explosive 
power of 283 tons to the square inch. It 
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Edison's explosive that goes off when shouted at 


is made by mixing picric acid with fum- 
ing nitric acid and after some further 
treatment adding a nitrate. 

This mention of picric acid brings us 
directly to Melenite, for all of the other 
‘‘ites’’ mentioned, pale before this re- 
markable compound. It is the invention 
of a Frenchman named Turpin, and is 
composed mainly of picric acid. Picric 
acid is largely used as a dveing material 
in calico printing. In certain forms it is 
highly explosive. It may be burned away 
without danger, but mere contact with 
certain metallic salts or oxides in the 
presence of heat will turn it into a very 
unstable substance. As it is deficient in 
oxygen, the production of its explosions 
is attended with dense fumes of actively 
poisonous carbonic-oxide. The deadly 
character of the explosion of picric acid, 
aside from the shattering effect, was evi- 
denced when some French soldiers on the 
hattlefield were overcome by the noxious 
fumes evolved. In making Melenite 
shells, Turpin mixed picric acid with col- 
lodion jelly, alcohol and ether. The com- 
pound he cast into shells. This substan- 
tially is the terrible Melenite, perhaps 
the wickedest military explosive in the 
world. 

Picric acid also forms a_ constituent 
part of what are known as Sprengel ex- 
plosives. These explosives are formed by 
the union of two inexplosive: materials 
which are designed to be kept apart until 
the moment when the explosion is to 
take place. Among the more prominent 
are Robourite, Securite, Bellitc, Ramite, 
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Explosion ofa beach into which certain ¢ 


Rack-a-rock, Memite, ete. They are in- 
tended for blasting purposes. The ordin- 


ary method of preparing them is to insert 
The inner 
shat- 
The resulting 


one cartridge within another. 
one is made of glass and may be 
tered with a sharp blow. 
mixture is then detonated. 

The chemical which Thomas A. Edison 
has been able to explode merely by shout- 
ing at it, is chloride of nitrogen. The 
inventor made but a small quantity for 
experimenting purposes. By varying the 
proportion of its constituents, he suc- 
ceeded in producing it in so nearly gas- 
eous a form that the slightest noise would 
be sufficient to complete the change. Pro- 
fessor McKay also produced it in so un- 
stable a condition that small quantities 
placed about the room brought about the 
suicide (?) of some flies which rustled 
their wings in too close proximity to it. 
The very sudden action of this explosive 
resembles that of the fulminates which 
are remarkable not so much for the pow- 
erful character of their explosive effect as 
for its suddenness. The intensity of the 
explosion, however, may be much in- 
creased by arranging the conditions under 
which it is produced. For instance, if a 
drop of nitrogen-chloride is exploded on 
a watch crystal it will not injure the 
glass. If, however, a little water is placed 
in the glass with the chemical the explo- 
sion wil! shatter the crystal. 

Mr. Edison once used the high explo- 
sive mentioned -above to play a practical 


enucals had drained trom a factory 


joke and to rid him 
of some very 
trouble-some  visi- 
tors who had inter- 
fered with his ex- 
periments when he 
lived in Menlo 
Park. ‘The in- 
ventor is always 
bothered by a crowd 
of curiosity seekers 
and generally he 
succeeds in keeping 
clear of them. But 
the persons in ques- 
tion had succeeded 
in passing all the 
outposts which Mr. 
Edison had thrown 
about his laboratory 
and for the better 
part of a day they 
amused themselves 
by standing in his way, asking distracting 
questions and offering weird suggestions 
based on information obtained from the 
‘‘Natural Philosophies’’ of their boyhood 
days. They would not leave, and as they 
were ministers of the gospel, the inventor 
felt some delicacy about speaking to them 
in other than the most polite manner. He 
was in despair. Then the idea of deliver- 
ance came to him and he said: ‘‘Gentle- 
men, I think we will discontinue these ex- 
periments. I guess I will make some high 
explosives.’’ Then he led the way to an 
outhouse where nothing valuable could 
be damaged, and with the chemical he 
had brought along he proceeded to manu- 
facture small quantities of chloride of 
nitrogen. He deposited it in small wet 
spots in various parts of the room so as to 
scatter the effect as much as possible. 
Then while he waited for the stuff to dry 
he proceeded to lecture the ministers on 
the wonderful and horrible possibilities 
of the explosives of the future. He made 
such really remarkable statements that 
one of the reverend gentlemen seemed 
incredulous and started to argue it out. 
‘But, Mr. Edison,’’ he began, ‘‘do you 
think that ¢d7s explosive would——”’ he 
spoke very excitedly, and he stood very 
near one of the spots of powder. It went 
off and the man jumped backward with a 
yell. At the same moment, while the 
others were gazing at the man in astonish- 
ment, the inventor pushed a short length 
of board off the table. The jar exploded 
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the rest of the powder in the room. There 
was achorus of yells and succession of 
reports. ‘The effect, as the inventor con- 
fesses, really was greater than he in- 
tended. It shattered some of the window 
panes, and workmen came running to see 
what had happened. Edison assured every 
one that it was all part of the experiment, 
and politely asked his ministerial friends 
to wait an hour or so and he would show 
them something even more remarkable. 
But they had engagements they said 
which demanded immediate attention, 
and they beat a hasty retreat. 

The fulminates are salts of fulminic 
acid. Mercury Fulminate is the only one 
of practical value. dt expledes instantly 
when forcibly struck; when heated to 
367 deg. Fahrenheit, when touched by 
strong sulphuric or nitric acid; when 
touched by sparks either of flint or from 
an electric machine. It is inexplosive 
when wet. It has little more force than 
gunpowder, but its suddenness of action 
makes it invaluable as a detonator for 
the more powerful chenticals. It is 
used sometimes for fireworks, but not as 
often perhaps as various mixtures of 
chlorate of potash. Chlorate of potash 
aud amorphous phosphorus with some 
minor constituents form the high ex- 
which shoots off in toy cap 


plosive 
pistols. Each cap contains but 0.07 grain, 
vet these playthings have been the means 
of killing several children. In France six 
hundred of these caps—one boxful—acci 
dentally exploded recently, causing the 
death of a child. A quantity of these caps 


containing 140 pounds of explosive 
touched off accidentally in Paris, 
killed fourteen persons and wounded 
teen. 

This, however, can hardly, be called re- 
markable in view of other flare-ups which 
have occurred. Common sawdust ex- 
ploded for some unknown reason in the 
Pullman car shops and did considerable 
damage. Sawdust, which lumbermen have 
threwn into the Canadian rivers from 
time to time, generates gas, which ex- 
plodes every now and then to the great 
peril of navigation. A quantity of starch 
exploded disastrously in a New York 
candy factory. An explosion of finely- 
powdered zine wrecked a zine works in 
Bethlehem, Pa. Several explosions of 
flour have occurred in Minneapolis mills. 


was 
and 
six- 
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Dust is constantly exploding in breweries, 
and two British war ships, the Doterel 
and the 7riumph, were blown up from 
the explosive action of a dryer in a paint 
with which they were being decorated. 
It would seem in fact that nature is con- 
stantly engaged in generating high explo- 


- sives the quicker to bring about changes 


which she usually takes a long time to 
produce. 

As a final queer fact concerning these 
very queer compounds it may be well to 
describe a very beautiful experiment 
which was performed by Professor C. E. 
Munroe of Washington, D. C. Professor 
Munroe placed a very small tree leaf on 
a slab of iron. On the leaf he placed a 
disc of gun cotton and exploded it. When 
the iron was again examined it was found 
to have indented in its surface a_ perfect 
image of the leaf. Every vein was clearly 
discernible, and the whole thing appeared 
to be the work of some expert engraver. 
A dise of gun cotton in which the letters 
U. S. were cut was next laid face down 
ward on the iron and exploded. The let- 
ters U. S. reversed were afterwaid found 
to be outlined perfectly in the iron. Very 
little reason seems to be advanced for 
this curious action. t is thought in the 
case of the letters that the gun cotton 
being indented throughout their length 
has a greater distance for bombardment 
at that point than at the parts where the 
gun cotton rests directly against the iron. 
At any rate, the experiment is a beauti- 
ful one, and in right hands may point 
the way to another method of utiliz- 
ing the wonderful power of high ex- 
plosives. 

The war with Spain has been most sig- 
nificant as far as high explosives are con- 
cerned. It has forever demonstrated the 
inutility of the old black prismatic pow- 
der in modern practice. The smoke of the 
distant battlefield can no longer figure as 
a thrilling spectacle by painter and poet. 
Smokeless powder will be used exclusive- 
ly hereafter by the great powers. Our 
government was quick to note the superi- 
ority over the old explosive agent, and 
placed its convictions on record by order- 
ing one million pounds of the material to 
fill the magazines of our forts and war- 
ships. So we have passed almost at a 
jump into the smokeless stage of our 
military existence. 
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OT since the time when the cultured 
N and elegant Lowell represented these 
United States at the Court of St. 
James has an American Ambassador so 
thoroughly won the esteem and evoked 
the admiration of the British as John 
Hay, poet, litterateur, historian and gen- 
tleman. John Hay is endowed with every 
gift to honor the high post to which his 
country had assigned him. We have 
been assured of this by the unfailing fav- 
orable comment which has been evi- 
denced in the whole English press since 
John Hay first assumed the duties and 
responsibilities of the embassy. He has 
been largely instrumental in the promo- 
tion of the Anglo-American good feeling 
which received its confirmation and seal 
by the outbreak of the Spanish-American 
war. Weare justified therefore in believ- 
ing the effusive expression of regret to 
which all England gives vent on the 
occasion of his recall. It surely seems 
strange to all Englishmen who are not 
within the mystic circle of the diplomatic 
service that President McKinley should 
summon John Hay from his station at 
the precise moment when his capable and 
earnest efforts are beginning to show 
fruit. It may surprise even some of us at 
home; but the surprise will wane when 
one considers the all-important trust 
which is to be confided to the ex-Ambas- 
sador, i. e., the Secretaryship of State of 
the United States. 

Few men have enjoyed such a remarka- 
bly successful career as John Hay. He 
was born at Salem, Indigna, October 8, 
1838. His father was a physician and so 
situated to be able to offer his son a col- 
lege education. John Hay graduated from 
Brown University in his twentieth year, 
and shortly after graduation he went to 
Springfield, Illinois, entering the law 
office of Abraham Lincoln as a_ student. 
What a fortunate place! Mr. Hay learned 
not only law but politics under the tute- 
lage of the martyred President, and when 
Lincoln went to Washington Hay accom- 
panied him. During the Civil War Hay 
earned his title of colonel, which has 
since been superceded by higher-sound- 
ing ones, but by none more deeply re- 





vered. Mr. Hay’s next step up the ladder 
of political greatness is recorded in his 
two years’ service as Secretary ef the 
Legation in Paris. Later he held the 
same appointment in Madrid. Asa result 
of his sojourn in Spain Mr. Hay wrote 
Castilian Days, a book which time has 
only improved. His next incumbency was 
chargé ad’ affaires at Vienna, and after two 
years he returned to New York to go on 
the editorial staff of the Mew York Trib- 
une. During the Hayes administration he 
served as Assistant Secretary of State 
under Evarts, and at the end of the term 
he returned to newspaper editing in New 
York. Mr. Hay married the daughter of 
a wealthy gentleman of Cleveland, and 
after his marriage became associated with 
his father-in-law in business. In collabo- 
ration with Mr. Nicolay, Mr. Hay has 
written the Life of Lincoln, which is a 
standard biography. He has also pro- 
duced some poems of striking freshness 
and merit. 

There have been rumors that the 
health of the ex-Ambassador is debili- 
tated and that he sincerely desires to 
come home. However this may be, one 
thing is certain, which is that the office of 
Secretary of State is, if it has not been for 
some months, in need of a clear brain and 


William R. Day of Ohio, to whom 
Hay succeeds as Secretary of State, will 
be of the Peace Commissioners to meet 
in Paris in October. Ex-Secretary Day 
was born at Ravenna, Ohio, on the 17th 
of April, 1849. He was graduated in 
1870 from the University of Wisconsin 
and was admitted to the bar in his 
native State in 1872. He took office quar- 
ters in Canton, in which town he was ap- 
pointed Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas fourteen years later. Mr. Day 
might have long ago sought political 
preferment, had his ambition so inclined. 
It was only due to the personal per- 
suasion of President McKinley that 
he was induced to accept the port- 
folio of the Secretaryship at the begin- 
ning of the war and after the resignation 
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of Hon. John Sherman. Why the latter 
profound and practiced statesman stepped 
out of office just at the moment when our 
yuutry had need of all the brains and 
vigor it could command, some frank his- 
torian may some day fully explain. 
Iix-Secretary Day is not a man of 


tion of whether it be expedient to keep 
the Philippines; it is a fact end a duty 
made incontrovertible and inevitable by 
the conquest of these islands through the 
prowess of Commodore George Dewey. 
If this be not so, then the Manila Tri- 
umph is a farce, but it is so and the 
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Joun Hay 


Ex-Ambassador to Englar 


strong constitution and the onus of the 
Secretaryship during the war period must 
have taxed his forces heavily. The 
ople of the United States need have 
only one fear of this public man as a 
Peace Commissioner, and that is because 
of his antipathy to the imperial policy 
tf our country. It is no longer a ques- 


d; now Secretary of State 


voice of the people cries that we hold the 
land for which we have paid the price of 
our nation’s blood. 

The cool American, however, has that 
confidence in the government of his coun- 
try as directed by President McKinley, 
which assures him that the Peace Commis 
sioners, as a body, will not overlook the 
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awful cost of every iota of gain which 
this war, so victoriously and so expe- 
ditely accomplished, has secured for the 
American people. 

Nothing has been so cleanly and ami- 
cably concluded as the peace protocol, and 
we hope for equal intelligence from the 
Peace Commission. For the dispatch and 
ease in the matter of the preliminaries of 
signing the peace protocol, we owe much 
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burg, 
6th day of March, 1850. Mr. Danforth re- 
ceived a thorough education, traveled ex- 
tensively, and was adinitted to the bar in 
1872. Inthe summer of 1878 Mr. Dan- 


forth formed a law partnership with the 


Hon. George H. Winsor, at Bainbridge, 
N. Y., and a large business was done by 
this well-known firm. 

Mr. Danforth now entered with great 
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WILLIAM 


Ex-Secretary of State 


to the courtesy and diligence of M. Cam 
bon, ambassador from France to the United 
States. M. Cambon has done a great deal 
to alleviate recent strained feelings be 
tween his country and this, which were 
entirely unnecessary and unreasonable. 


A Possis_te NoMINEE FOR GOVERNOR OF NEW York 


Elliot Danforth was born at Middle- 


R. Day 


v Peace Commissioner 


enthusiasm into the broad field of poli- 
tics. From the first his affiliations were 
with the Democratic Party, and he came 
before the people as a staunch representa 
tive of the young Democracy of the Jack 
sonian school. In 1880 he was a delegate 
to the National Democratic Convention 
which met at Cincinnati and nominated 
General Hancock for the Presidency. He 


Schoharie County, N. Y., on the 
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barrassed, and with a suitable apology 
him on and as bland a smile as could be expected 

hat occasion. When about to enter the under the circumstances, told the youth- 
lors of the New York delegation, ful member to go in just as soon and as 

vhere none but delegates were admitted, often as he pleased. 

his youthful appearance was so striking Soon after the election of the Hon. 


as the youngest member of the conven- 
m, and a good story is told of 








and his right to be admitted into the As Lawrence J. Fitzgerald as State 
ly so apparently questionable, that | urer in 1885, 
geaut-at-arms stepped up to him 
touching him upon the shoulder said 
Vs are not adimitted here 


ight was asserted 


‘Treas- 

Mr. Dantorth was appointed 

S Deputy State Treasurer and discharged his 

duties with such ability and success that 

But when ‘Treasurer 
and established, 


Fitzgerald on his re-election, 
sergeant-at-arms was not a little em- 


reappointed him as Deputy for the term of 
two years from the first of January, 1888. 
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Mr. Danforth was president of the First 
National Bank of Bainbridge, N. Y., and 
has made a study of financial matters 
which qualified him for important trusts. 
On the first of October, 1889, Mr. Dan- 
forth was unanimously nominated by the 
Democratic convention at Syracuse for 
State Treasurer, and was elected to that 


ELLiot 


McCarthy photo - 


office, receiving a plurality of 15,000 
votes over General Ira M. Hedges. 

At the Democratic State Convention, 
held at Saratoga in 1891, Mr. Danforth 
was unanimously renominated for State 
Treasurer and again defeated his former 
opponent, General Hedges, by nearly 
50,000 plurality. 
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In 1892 Mr. Danforth was a delegate to 
the Democratic National Convention, held 
at Chicago, and strongly advocated the 
nomination of Senator Hill for President. 

In 1894, Mr. Danforth opened law 
offices in the Home Life Building in New 
York City, and has been very successful 
in his practice. 





DANFORTH 


In 1896 Mr. Danforth was again a dele- 
gate to the Democratic National Conven 
tion, and was selected as the New York 
member of the Notification Committee. 
He was chairman of the great meeting 
held at Madison Square Garden which 
notified Mr. Bryan of his nomination. At 
the Buffalo Convention held that year, 
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Mr. Danforth was elected chairman of the 
Democratic State Committee, and con- 
ducted the fight in this State for the 
nominees of the Chicago Convention. 

The following year when Judge Alton 
B. Parker was nominated by the Demo- 
crats for chief judge of the Court of Ap- 
peals, Mr. Danforth made strenuous 


Joun E. Osporne 


The selection of Hon. John E. Osborne, 
a member of Congress from Wyoming, as 
active chairman of the Democratic Con- 
gressional Committee, is somewhat of a 
departure from the past policv of that 
party. Mr. Osborne is not only a new 














John E. Osborne, of Wyoming 


efforts as chairman of the Democratic 


State Committee to harmonize all con- 


flicting interests in the party, and the 


Democracy was successful by a plurality 
oft 60,000. 

Mr. Danforth’s friends are now urging 
his nomination for Governor at the an 
proaching Democratic Convention 


member from a Western State, but one of 
the youngest in the House. He is re- 
garded, however, by the Democrats as 
their most careful, active and earnest 
worker, and they unanimously decided 
that he should dictate the policy of their 
Congressional campaign. His career 
stands out boldly as an illustration of 
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what a young man can accomplish in the 


West. Eighteen years ago, with a fresh 
diploma from the University of Vermont, 
he went to Wyoming and took up the 
practice of medicine. His ability, how- 
ever, was not alone that of prescribing 
successful remedies for physical ailments, 


unite upon him, but he refused to accept 
the position, saying the people elected 
him Governor and not Senator. He 
was unanimously  renominated for 
that iniportant position, but declined 
a second term, as large business in- 
terests required his personal atten- 
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but also that of championing the teach 
ings of a certain school for the cure of 
political ills. From one position he rose 
to another until in 1892 he was elected 
Governor of that State, the first man to 
win Wyoming over to Democracy. Whil¢ 
Governor a Senatorial contest occurred 
during which the fusion forces agreed to 





Senator William A, Harris, of Kansas 





a. 


tion. His election to Congress in 1896 
was a fitting tribute to his character 
as a man, and his 
leader. 
of all parties as one of the 
statesinen 


earnestness as a 


He is regarded by public men 
future 
Should Wyoming go Demo 
cratic this fall Governor Qsborne will be 
a prominent candidate for the Senate to 
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succeed Senator Clark, whose term 


pires next year. 


ex- 


WILLIAM A. Harris 


In the election of William A. Harris to 
the position of chairman of the Populist 
Congressional Committee, that party has 
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placed the management of the affairs of 
the coming election in the hands of one 
of the most active and brightest Populists, 
in either branch of Congress. This party, 
which is strong in a number of States, 
and holds the balance of power in others, 
declares itself as not in the political arena 
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for spoils, but for principle, and in 
nearly all the States will probably fuse 
with the Democrats to make war against 
the common enemy, the ‘‘Gold Bug.’’ 
Senator Harris is a man who owes his 


present position to his own activity and 
ability. 


His early home was near Wash- 


Jones, of Washington 


ington in Virginia. He graduated from 
the Columbian College in the Capitol 
city. When the war broke out his alle- 
giance was to the South, and he enlisted 
in the Confederate army. When peace was 
finally declared, he took up his home in 
Kansas engaging in the cattle business, 
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which at that time, and when Kansas wes 
supposed to be far beyond the range of 
human civilization, was a large industry. 
His natural instincts took him into 
politics, and as a Populist he came to the 
Fifty-third Congress, but was defeated 


Curtiss 
photo 


Joseph W. 


for a second term. His defeat, however, 
was the stepping stone that carried him 
into the Senate, to which position he was 
elected, taking his seat March 4, 1897. 
Senator Harris is a man esteemed by all 
who know him, and is far from the kind 
of a person one would believe a Populist 
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to be from the squibs of the paragrapher 
or the pictures of the caricaturist. 
W. C. Jones, oF WASHINGTON 


Hon. W. C. Jones, one of the members 
of the present Congress from the State 


3abcock, of Wisconsin 


of Washington, has suddenly attained a 
high degree of popularity among the ad- 
vocates of silver, as well asa general repu- 
tation with all parties in Congress, as an 
orator and scholarly gentleman, by his 
speech on the financial question deliv- 
ered in the House on February 22. It is 
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regarded by all classes and shades of pub- 
lic men as a most masterly effort, and the 
profeundest argument from his stand- 
point, that has been uttered in Congress. 
It will be used by the Democratic Con- 
gressional Committee as their principal 
campaign document. Mr. Jones is a fair 
example of the accomplishment of a 
young man who sought to build both 
home and fortune in the far West. He 
went to the State of Washington, then 
Territory, fifteen years ago. Through his 
recognized ability he soon became a lead- 
er among men, and was eight years the 
Republican Attorney-General of that 
State. Having for some time, however, 
been an ardent advocate of the white 
metal, last year he renounced his alle- 
giance to the Republican party, on ac- 
count of its platform declarations, and ac- 
cepted an unsought nomination of the sil- 
ver forces for Congress, carrying the State 
as an anti-Republican bya majority of over 
13,000, Where he had formerly carried it 
asa Republican by about 10,000. Mr. 
Jones stands to-day as one of the coming 
leaders of those ot his political belief. 


Joseph W. Bascock 


The election of. Hon. Joseph W. Bab- 
cock, of Wisconsin, a third time as chair- 
man of the Republican Congressional 
Committee, is an emphatic declaration of 
the esteem in which he is held by his 
party. Mr. Babcock is a man, who, in the 
managenient of Congressional campaigns 
has exhibited extra executive ability. In 
1894, when he was first placed in that 
position by his party, he assumed the 
reins at once, and when the result was 
manifest in November, a large portion of 
the party’s success was accredited to his 
excellent management. Again in 1896, 
when the Presidential election was on, 
and the country plunged into a_ political 
battle that was rather unprecedented, the 
Republican Party thought it could ill 
afford to change horses in the middle of 
the stream, and so Mr. Babcock was again 
placed in charge. The large Republican 
majority in the House to-day tells but 
too plainly the skill with which he man- 
aged affairs. When a few months ago the 
first gun of the coming Congressional 
campaign, which promised to be one bit- 
terly contested, were fired, no _ one 
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thought of naming for the important 
place at the head of the Republican com- 
mittee any one save the man who had 
twice been so successful. Outside of poli- 
tics Mr. Babcock is a pleasant, genial man 
to meet. ‘Though always active in politi- 
cal affairs, he is not a bitter partisan, and 
numbers many friends on the Democratic 
side of the House. He is chairman of the 
Committee on Vistrict of Columbia, one 
of the most important committees ‘in 
the House. His first appearance in 
Congress was in the Fifty-fifth Con- 
gress, being returned to the Fifty-fourth 
and Fifty-fifth, the last time by the em- 
phatic majority of 11,500 overa Fusion- 
Democratic candidate. His home is in 
Necedah, Wisconsin, where for a number 
of years he was engaged in lumbering. 


Roosevett (see frontispiece) 

The most sceptical may rest assured 
that Col. Theodore Roosevelt cannot be 
spoiled by the national wave of admira- 
tion and adulation that has overwhelmed 
him since his return with his regiment of 
Rough Riders from the pestilential fast- 
nesses of Cuba. Roosevelt is built of 
sterner stuff that your average every-day 
hero; in fact, he’s a most unusual type of 
hero, for he has not the time to allow 
himself hours of worship in the modern 
hero’s approved fashion. We can not 
hear too much about Roosevelt, because 
he has shown in every stage of his 
career that he is the proudest type of 
American. Asa scholar, he has written 
a History of the War of 1812, among 
other literary productions, which is ac- 
cepted as an authentic document in Eng- 
land. As a soldier, he is the toughest oak 
of a campaigner, since he comes out of a 
death-stricken army sound as a bell, with 
no solicitude save for the glory and health 
of his men whom he idolizes as they idol- 
ize their commander. As a statesman 
only rumor dares whisper now; but if the 
wishes of the people of New York are 
cqnsidered, he will become Governor of 
New York State on January 1, 1899. But 
the interests of party have to be consid- 
ered, and astute party-men in their easy, 
machine-made existence are wholesomely 
fearful of a Rough Riding candidate of 
bold honesty, unshakable grit and strong 
individuality. 
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AM MELLBERY was the last survivor 
of a game race. Someof his kims- 
men had been killed with the legiti- 

mate lead of war, but the most of them 
had fallen in the feud that raged between 
the Mellerys and the Petticords. Old 
Dabney Mellery, grandfather of Sam and 
the founder of the house—or at least one 
of the founders of the feud, was killed in 
the door of the Brentburg courthouse. 
He stood not only in the door of a court- 
house, but in the front door that was to 
open into a quarrel of more than one 
generation inlength. ‘Thecivil war came 
while the feud was at its height, but put- 
ting aside personal differences the two 
factions joined the same army. But when 
the war-cloud rolled away, and the bell 
in the tower standing under the clear sky 
rang out the peals of peace to the nation, 
the Mellerys and the Petticords fell apart 
with renewed bitterness. They hunted 
for one another with the new weapons 
which the inventive spirit of the war had 
called forth. The slow muzzle-loader had 
been thrown aside. One of the Petticords, 
stroking the barrel of his breech-loader 
remarked: ‘‘Yes, sir, there has been a 
great change in society since the war be- 
gan. Fighting used to mean hard work, 
pouring out powder, pressing in the ball 
and cutting off the patching, to say noth- 
ing of ramming the ball down a sticky 
barrel, but now it’s mere play. And still 
some folks say the world is getting 
worse all the time.”’ 

He looked upon his gun as a scientific 
farmer might have regarded a new reaper. 
Indeed, it was a reaper in the ‘‘ harvest 
of death.’’ At the time of this speech 
Petticord was standing in a saddler’s 
shop, facing the public square. It was 
court day and the farmers had begun to 
ride in from the surrounding country. 
There had been so much bloodshed, such 
bellowing of cannon and such spiteful 
whistling of bullets that it was now a 
keen pleasure to talk of breaking up land, 
of oats, corn, young onions peeping up to 
cajole the appetite that looks for tender 
sprigs in the spring. 
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- 
‘‘Jeff,’? said an old man, speaking to 
Petticord, ‘‘ you don’t mean that you folks 
are goin’ back to fightin’ again, do vou?’’ 
The look that Petticord turned -upon 
his questioner was as cold as if his eye 
had been frozen with surprise. ‘‘ You 
ain’t smart, old man, but I thought you 
had more sense than to ask such a ques- 
tion. You ought to know that our fight 
can’t end till all the fighters are gone.”’ 

At that moment a cry arose on the pub- 
lic square. There was a wild scamper of 
men and boys who had gathered about a 
traveling fakir. Horses broke loose from 
hitching racks and galloped away. Shop- 
keepers slammed their doors. As yet 
there had been no noise other than a cry, 
but on that cry what fierce distress was 
borne! It was the war cry of the Petti- 
cords. The town marshal fled with his 
head drawn low between his shoulders. 
In a weak voice the sheriff cried peace in 
the name of the law and took to his heels. 
Jeff Petticord leaped from the door of the 
saddler’s shop, and the fight began. It 
Was not an open engagement, a charge 
and astruggle. The science that had in- 
vented the new gun had also developed 
caution. It was a dodge and a fire from 
behind trees and ‘the corners of houses. 
And when evening came it was known 
that but two of the Petticords were left 
alive, and that all but one Mellery had 
thrust forth his tongue into the dust. So 
Sam was all that was left of a game race. 
He was a handsonie fellow, tall, graceful, 
polite. He had shown an aptitude for let- 
ters, for music; and one of his songs had 
been sung in New York while he was 
man-hunting along the borders of the 
bloody wilderness. It was a song of 
honeysuckles and love. , 

After the last ight Sam left home and 
went West. The law barked at his heels 
till he had left his county far behind. 
The sheriff was weak, but the people 
were strong and they swore that they 
would hang every man who stood as a 
disgrace to their community. The two re- 
maining Petticords fled, no one knew 
whither. 
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In the West there were many oppor- 
tunities, rich lands and gold; but Sam 
mourned over his lost home, the old log 
house, the hills, the blue creek. A for- 
tune teller who knew nothing of his his- 
tory told him that he would die with his 
boots on. And this thought haunted him. 
He had an ambition to distinguish him- 
self, to be the only one of his family to die 
with bare feet. One day he said toa friend: 

‘‘IT don’t care to get rich nor to win 
any sort of fame. My aim istodie with 
my boots off.’’ 

‘“That’s easy enough,’’ his friend  re- 
plied. 

‘*Yes, it seems so, but with a member 
of my family it isn’t. Down in my coun- 
try when they hear of the death of a Mel- 
lery they ask ‘when was he killed?’ They 
never inquire what he died of. They 
know. And F would like to surprise 
those people by dying with my feet bare. 
Once I had other ambitions—I wanted to 
be great, to be talked about. I wanted to 
write songs and have my name on the 
sweet lips of beauty; but I am humbler 
now—I want to die a natural death.” 

‘*Look here, old fellow, 
you ought to consult a 
doctor. Your liver is out of 
order.’’ 

‘‘No, I’m as sound as 
a boulder. Why, a humble 
ambition is no sign of dis- 
ease.’’ 

‘Yes, but you have no 
ainbition.’’ 

‘*Oh yes, one that may 
not appeal to the light- 
minded, but to me it is 
pure and lofty. Do you 
know what I believe? I be- 
lieve that if I should die 
with my boots off the people 
cf my native state would 
build a monument to my 
memory. It’s a fact. But 
I must die there in the 
midst of them; they must 
know that I died thus.’’ 

‘‘Sam, I believe your 
mind is affected.’’ 

‘*No, it’s as sound asa 
nut fresh from the tree.’’ 

‘But a new nut may have 
a wortn hole in it. Go and 
see a doctor.”’ 

‘*No, Iam going back to 
iny native state.’’ 
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‘*To die with your boots on?’’ 

‘*To die with them off and to sleep 
under a monument.’’ 

‘* Are your enemies al! dead ?’’ 

‘* All now but one, and he is abroad. 
And if he should come back—well, -I 
would defend myself and perhaps kill 
him. Then I could live in peace. I am 
going home. I want to see the lazy old 
fellows sitting about the public square. 
I want to see the old negro selling his 
ginger cakes and cider.’’ y 

He returned to Kentucky. The law 
had forgiven him. He went to the old log 
house on the banks of the blue creek. He 
sat down in the dust of the past. His 
mother and his sister were asleep on the 
hill. It was night, and an owl sat upon 
the window ledge and with wonderment 
in its eyes gazed in upon him. 

“*Glad to see you, Mr. Owl,’’ he said. 

‘I don’t suppose your people died with 
their boots on.”’ 

The owl hooted at the idea and flew 
away. 

Yes, the law had forgiven him, and 
soon his house was full of friends. Among 

them was a 
judge. Sam 
spoke of his 
ambition and 
the judge said: 
“That ought 
to make a good 
citizen of you, 
my son. The 
world at large 


He looked upon his gun as a scientific farmer 
might have regarded a new reaper 
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does not value such an aspiration, but 
we do.’’ 

‘*And if I die with my boots off wiil 
you see that I have a monument ?’’ 

‘*T will,’’ said the judge. ‘‘I will head 
a subscription with a thousand dollars.’’ 

‘‘By the way,’’ said an old man, 
‘‘there’s a remarkable woman in this 
neighborhood, and you ought to go and 
see her. She is what they call a palmist. 
She can look at your hand and read your 
life. She read mine like a book. She told 
me things that no one knew, such as love 
scrapes I had when I was a boy. She told 
Bill Tanner that he would die suddenly 
within a week from that time, and he 
did. She told old Marthy Payne that she 
would be married within a year and she 
was. I never saw anything like it.’’ 

‘*It is most remarkable,’’ said the 


judge. ‘‘She calls it ascience and I don’t 
see what else it can be. I was a candidate 
fo 
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my present office with apparently no 
chances of being 
elected. Bets 
were ten to one 
against me. 
I was ona 






An owl sat upon the window ledge and 


gazed at him M4 
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sort of scalawag ticket with both the es- 
tablished parties to fight. In fact I was 
running more as a joke than in earnest. 
She read my hand and said I’d be elected. 
I told her then she’d better revise her re- 
turns or wait till she heard from the other 
precincts. But she declared that she 
had counted all the ballots and that I was 
elected by a good big majority. She had 
read the hand of the man who was with 
me and he believed her. I couldn’t put 
faith in what she said. I was too shrewd 
an observer of politics. But the man went 
away and began to take all bets. In some 
instances he got ten to one. And now 
he owns the finest farm in the county, 
with money in the bank. Yes, sir, if I 
were you I would go to her.’’ 

Sam went to see the palimist. I don’t 
want any history,’’ said he. ‘‘I don’t 
want you to tell me of any fortune. What 
I want to know is whether or not Iam 
to die with my boots on.”’ 

She took his hand. ‘‘ You will not die 
with your boots on,’’ she said. 

‘* Are you certain of this?’’ 

‘* As certain as Iam that you are alive 
at this moment.’’ 

Sam went away happy. His 
wind cleared up. He moved to 
town and went into business. 
Years ago he had known a little 
girl. His most vivid memory of 
her was seeing her out under a 
tree, bending over, sweeping the 
ground with her long hair. He 
met her one day and _ was 
startled by her beauty. She did 
not remember his face, but 
readily she recalled his name. 
He mentioned little incidents 
that they held in common, things 
that had passed out of her mind. 
To recall to one’s mind a 
trivial thing forgotten sheds 
more light and is of more 
value than the utterance of a 
new truth, grave and important. 
Sam soon became a_ frequent 
caller at the young woman's 
home. His business prospered, 
he was known as a_= success 
and the girl’s father took him 
warmly by the hand. Once 
he had declared that if Sam ever 
came back to the community he 
would head a mob to hang him. 
But then he was heir only toa 
gullied farm. Now he had a house 
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stocked with goods. One evening Sam 
asked the girl to marry him. She did not 
blush. She looked him straight in the 
eye. 

‘‘T am fond of you,’’ she replied, ‘‘but 
I don’t love you.”’ 

He did not droop. He bowed slightly. 
‘*Do you love any one?’’ he asked. 

‘*No, I think more 
of you than any one 
outside of my own 
family.’’ 

‘*Did you 
love any one?’’ 

‘‘A boy, years 
ago. I was but a 
child.’’ 

‘*And you loved 
him ?’’ 

ee ea, 
him.’’ 

‘*And you cannot 
forget him ?’’ ; 

‘*T cannot forget 
him so far as ever to 
love any one else.’’ 


ever 


loved 


‘‘What was his 
name ?’’ 
ee 4 4 
xeorge  Petti- 
cord.’”’ 


Sam stared at her. 
George had shot 
him; he had killed 
George. They were 
boys. ‘‘ You remem- 
ber him,’’ she said. Sip 

‘*Do you know—have you heard them 
say ——’’ 

‘*Say what ?’’ 

‘That I killed him ?’’ 

‘*Ves, my fathertold me. But the other 
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day he said that you acted in self-de- 
fence.’’ 
‘*T did. A moment more and he would 


have killed me. He shot me. Just before 
he breathed his last I am told he said 
that I would die with my boots on. But 
the palmist says I won’t.’’ 

‘*She is a wonderful woman,’’ said the 
girl. ‘‘She told me that I was to marry a 
lawyer, years from now.’’ 

Sam arose to go. ‘‘A lawyer years 
from now,’’ he said. 

‘* Ves, and I believe her.’’ 
‘*You have answered me. 
come to see you occasionally ? 

I need your friendship.’’ 

‘*Ves, you may come. Perhaps I ought 

not to like you, but I do.’’ 


But may I 
I feel that 


NOT WITH HIS BOOTS ON 
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And then deliberately she pulled off his boots 


Sam went straightway to the house of 
the palmist. She smiled upon seeing him. 
‘Took at my hand again,’’ he said. 

‘* What for?’’ 

‘“To assure me that you have made no 
mistake.’’ 

‘*T never make mistakes.’’ 


‘*Then you are sure that I shall not 
die with my boots on.”’ 
‘*‘T know you will not. I would stake 


my life on it.’’ 

‘*Took at my hand—tell me more.’’ 

‘*She took his hand. ‘‘ All you wanted 
to know was whether or not you would 
die with——’’ 

‘*Ves,’’ he broke in, ‘‘but I want to 
know more now. What else do you see? 
Am I ever to marry ?’’ : 

‘*T think net.’’ 

‘*Vou think not. I thought you always 
knew and didn't have to guess or to 
think.’’ 

‘* There in the hand the 


are clouds 
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same as there are cloudsin the sky. I 
can’t read through a cloud.”’ 

‘*Ah, then my life is to be cloudy.’’ 

‘*T don’t know—I can’t see beyond the 
cloud. The cloud may pass and then per- 
haps I can read the future for you.”’ 

‘‘Wait a moment,’’ she said, looking 
close at his hand. ‘‘I see a man coming 
through the cloud. He is coming to meet 
you.’’ 

‘*What sort of a looking man is he?’’ 

‘*Older than you—not so tall, limps, 
thumb off his left hand.’’ 

‘*It’s Jeff Petticord,’’ said Sam. 
he looking for me?’’ 

‘*Ves, he would do you harm.’’ 

‘*But you have told me that I am not 
to die with——”’ 

‘You may rest assured of that. By the 
way, there was a lady here the other day 
and when I told her that was to 
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marry a lawyer she seemed surprised. 
You have been going to see her.’’ 

‘*You mean the woman with the blue- 
black hair?’’ 

‘*Yes. Come again, Mr. Sam, and if 
the cloud is gone——’’ 

‘‘I don’t care to know anything ex- 
cept——you know.”’’ 

The next day Sam was passing along 
the street. Suddenly there was an old 
cry. Jeff Petticord jumped from behind a 
corner and fired his pistol. Sam sank to 
the ground. A young woman with blue- 
black hair ran to him. ‘‘Get away,’’ she 
cried, as several men came forward to lift 
the dying man. Andthen deliberately 
she pulled off his boots. ‘‘Thank you,’’ 


he said, with a smile and the light went 
out of his eyes. 

Jeff Petticord was hanged on the public 
square, 


Sam sleeps under a monument. 





THE DEATH 


OF PASSION 





BY 


RALPH TABER 


Love must be deathless, if it be but true, 
Passion may wither in its own hot breath 

And sink exhausted in the urn of death; 

But love—such love as fills my heart for you 
My own, my all, demands Eternity. 

Eternal years alone might yield to me 

The time to tell, Dear Soul, my love for thee: 
How every heart-beat whispers low thy name; 
How all my thoughts are flung into the flame 
That, kindled bright within my lonely soul 
Long years ago when first your glance met mine, 
Has burned with ardent fire until the whole 

Of passion and desire and all indign 

Have been consumed and leave but love divine! 
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OW Major Prince Paul Petrovitch 
Youresief did not pause to inquire 
into the reasons which had led a 
young Russian patrician to sleep, blanket- 
less, with only his rolled-up cloak for a 
pillow, before the little red polygonal 
earthwork, at Gorni Dubnik,. on the 
night of the twenty-third of October in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-seven. When his 
grizzled old orderly waked him, with no 
gentle hand, he slowly returned from the 
land of Nod to find himself shivering ‘on 
the sedgy banks of the Vid River, before 
defiant Plevna. He then picked himself 
together with a sigh and—a yawn! He 
had swallowed a great draught of vodki, 
and was still rubbing his sleepy eyes, 
when the sergeant muttered: 

‘*We move forward in half an hour, 
Barin. The troops are all on the line.’’ 

The scenes of his fantastic dreams of 
the night vanished—the haunting music 
of a giand ball in the White Marble Hall 
on the Neva died away, and his lovely 
partners of this Walpurgis Night’s wan- 
derings melted vaguely into the mist 
hanging over that ominous-looking steep 
hill in front, where four embrasures told 
of the guns planted there and awaiting 
the Russian assault. ‘There were four 
thousand Turks squatted behind the 
silent parapets now. 

Youresief mechanically shook hands 
with a dozen fellow officers of the Paul 
Regiment, and forgot his own situation 
in curiously observing the anxious faces 
now turned to where the Turkish cres- 
cent drooped around its staff, firmly 
planted in a high traverse, in the redoubt 
of Gorni Dubnik. There were forty bat- 
talions, and eighty squadrons of Rus- 
sians, with a good two-score of field guns 
told off, to break the Moslem line at this 
vital point. Now, the Guards were going 
in, to win, for Gourko said they must. 

It was a case of ‘‘wodlesse oblige, 
now, as the stupidity of the so-called 


” 


siege of Plevna had so far only been ac- 
centuated by the bloody repulses of the 
Grivitzka Redoubt and Loftcha. 

‘*Poor fellow! he has just been mar- 
ried!’’ thought Plau Youresief, as he saw 
a friend’s face whiten as the young 
bridegroom turned proudly away to look 
to his belts—his sabre—and to charge 
freshly, his eight-inch Smith & Wesson 
belt revolver. 

The shock-headed, blue-eyed soldiery 
were all nervously watching their officers, 
as the mists rose slowly and showed them 
the peaceful sleep of the little valley 
before them. 

‘*A good many fellows will get knocked 
over to-day!’’ mechanically said Youre- 
sief to a man standing near him. 

There was no answer, for the officer’s 
eyes seemed to be fixed in a strange cata- 
lepsy! He stood there silently, with his 
dreamy eyes turned upon that still harm- 
less-looking redoubt. 

‘*Tt is singular,’’ thought Major Paul. 
‘* A few ugly words from our ambassador 
Ignatief brought the whole corps of 
Guards down here. The emperor backed 
up his fiery ambassador. He flung his 
legions over the Danube, and so here I 
am, just because the Paul Regiment must 
have a major to head each battalion! I 
wonder if——’’ 

And then and there Major Prince Paul 
Youresief stopped moralizing, for the roar 
of fifty-six hidden guns -made the earth 
shake. There was a wild rattling clash all 
along the line as the companies ‘‘ fixed 
bayonets’’—a few dropping shots from 
the pickets! a bevy of frightened peasants 
scattered back along the Plevna road, 
and then, with a ringing ‘‘hurrah,’’ the 
guardsmen dashed down the slope. They 
ran over a little outlying lunette, and 
Paul Youresief’s voice was heard over all 
hoarsely yelling, ‘‘On! on! my chil- 
dren,’’ as the regiment boldly dashed up 
to the red redoubt, now quaking with the 
discharge of the four great guns and 
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sheeted in flame. The Peabody Martinis 
got in their deadly work. 

When the defeated Russian guardsmen 
were hurled back and lay panting under 
the ramparts, in the dead space, Major 
Prince Paul Youresief faintly gasped: 

‘*Hold on, here—re-form, and get in.’’ 
Then, with a sudden cry, ‘‘Oh, God! my 
wife!’’ his head dropped back. Dead, on 
the Field of Honor. 

It was only after he had done his duty 
to the Czar that Youresief’s thoughts flew 
far away to his own home upon the Neva! 

So! the interrupted moralizing was 
never finished, and no one yet knows 
what the dead major wondered at! 

On this very morning, but long after 
the hour when her princely husband had 
met the ‘‘bullet with a billet,’’ Natalie, 
Princess Youresief awoke and indifferent- 
ly gazed around the splendors of her room 
upon the Anglyskaia. The blue Neva 
ran past her window, and its broad breast 
bore yacht and vessel of war flying the 
blue and white cross. It all seemed so 
peaceful, far away there! 

‘‘Nothing from Paul this morning,’’ 
she murmured, as, seated before an open 
fire of fragrant birch logs, the young 
princess mused upon the absent man 
whose real character had remained an 
enigma to her in the two years of their 
childless marriage. ‘The lady shivered in 
the crisp morning air, and, then drew her 
furred gown closely around her. 

‘*T wonder what Paul really thinks of 
me!’’ she slowly said, with an approving 
glance at her mirror. ‘‘He is certainly a 
brave and chivalric man. Asa husband, 
he is a man of unexceptionably good form 
—but as a lover——”’ 

She turned ‘her head away, little dream- 
ing that a penny Turkish bullet had just 
made her the richest and most beautiful 
of young Russian widows. 

There was no qualification to the sim- 
ple ejaculation of the dying noble, and it, 
with his unconscious widow’s question— 
as wellas his own interrupted wonder- 
ment—only proved that Prince Paul 
Youresief had forgotten, or left unfin- 
ished, several things in this weary 
world! One of these was to find the key 
to the unawakened heart of his beautiful 
wife. Youresief had never taken the 
trouble to indulge in any personal mis- 
givings during the waiting for the word 
at Gorni Dubnik. The same _ personal 
abstraction had caused him to forget, in 
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his proforma relations with his wife’s 
lonely heart that ‘‘a door does not open 
itself.’’ His whole life had bored him, 
and, most of all, that voyage of mere 
curiosity—his marriage! 

The Princess Natalie betook herself 
and her unawakened heart to a close re- 
tirement when the official news of Major 
Youresief’s death duly reached her. In 
military circles the fact was made patent 
by the gazetting of First Lieutenant 
Obranovitch to be major of the ‘‘ Paul 
Regiment,’’ vice Youresief, ‘‘killed in 
action.’’ ‘The prince and major’s death 
was not deeply regretted by the new in- 
cumbent! Society was soon notably 
aware of the death by the prompt closing 
of the Youresief palace and the length- 
ened absence of the bewitching widow 
from the maimed society rites of that 
long, sad war winter! Perhaps the brave 
patrician’s death was most regretted by 
the two thousand Turks who were very 
neatly bayonetted in the redoubt—after 
the Russians got it that battle night. But 
they only changed their victorious shouts 
of ‘‘ Allah-il-Allah’’ to the fierce growls 
of bears at bay, when they fought on 
grimly to the death. The bewitching 
Princess Natalie Youresief was not ex- 
pected long to wear the willow, for the 
marriage had been one of simple conve- 
nience, and very greatly to her advantage. 
But all society was stirred, and her own 
unawakened heart somewhat moved, 
when it was found that Paul Youresief 
had left all of his vast possessions to his 
wife, with a very singular marital lib- 
erality! A brother — Printe Michael 
Youresief—governor of Tomsk—so far 
tried to dry the widow’s tears, as to come 
all the way from Siberia, and endeavor 
to dig the beautiful recluse out of her 
financially fortified position. But Natalie 
Youresief, while duly busied in mourn- 
ing, slept not upon her legal rights. She 
coincided with the dead major as to his 
testamentary disposition of his houses, 
domains, vast buildings in Moscow and 
Odessa — his country chateaux — and 
scattered wealth. And she enjoyed the 
dismay of his rich clansmen. She caused 
to be painted a medallion of the dead 
hero clad in his richest gala uniform. His 
many stars and orders were most correctly 
depicted, and she wore this, with a duti- 
ful regard to his memory, upon all state 
occasions. She even saw his face now and 
then, when the locket opened by chance. 
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And on one of these emotional occur- 
rences there escaped from her unawak- 
ened heart the tribute of her post-mortem 
regard. 

‘*Poor Paul! He was, after all, a gen- 
tleman, and he only forgot one thing, and 
that was, to love me.”’ 

It was undeniable that Youresief had 
died like a hero, ‘‘in the foremost and 
focal fire.’’ That he had gracefully per- 
formed the ‘‘grand act,’’ as regarded 
Madame la Princesse, and that ‘‘nothing 
in his life became him like the leaving 
it.’’ The fact that Paul VYouresief had 
been the sport and plaything of women 
since he was a rosy Cupid in the Corps 
des Pages—that his books were ‘‘wo- 
men’s looks,’’ more than the dry tomes 
of the cadet school, and that he had 
‘*gone the pace’’ in the woman-petted 
Guards, may explain his lack of ‘‘em- 
pressement,’’ as regarded the lovely wo- 
man whose fair face shone out before his 
glazing eyes, on the berm of the Red 
Redoubt! It is just possible that his in- 
terrupted remark had some reference to 
the future of a lovely patrician, upon 
whom he had showered wealth, left sud- 
denly a heart-whole widow at twenty! 
And a woman with the whole of the for- 
tune-hunting gang to stand off! 

Major Youresief was not fond of specu- 
lative metaphysics, but his great experi- 
ence with the sex may have led him to 
the conclusion that, as he could not pre- 
dict the ‘‘sudden taking offi?’ in his own 
case, it would be idle to speculate upon 
what fate held in store for the Lady of 
the Unawakened Heart. 

In fact, as Madame la Princesse, in the 
spring of the victory year, went away to 
a general inspection of all her vast pos- 
sessions she was moved only by a defiant 


desire to thwart the grasping Michel 
Youresief. That Siberian dignitary 


though vastly rich, with the usual trucu- 
lence of the ‘‘unnamed heir,’’ was now 
following up the lucky widow with a wolf- 
like persistence. Her heart, still un- 
touched by love, answered quickly, how- 
ever, to the thrill of pride, and she swore 
to defend the showered riches of her dead 
husband’s hand. 

‘*Strange, strange,’’ she murmured, 
‘that the love I sought in marriage is 
not at the beck and call of the priest.’’ 

And the legal battle royal, in which 
she finally routed the disgruntled Youre- 
sief, busied her until the Easter bells of 
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the victory year were ready to ring. 
Though her name was now on the 


tongues of many anxious suitors, none of 
the elegants of the Yacht Club could 
boast of having gained speech with the 
splendid woman whose ravishing form, 
dressed in all the trappings of woe, 
seemed to be only that of a Venus turned 
Niobe! For her unwasted nature defied 
sorrow. And in the Danaé rain of the 
gold which she had gathered up, love 
still slumbered unawakened in the dream- 
ing eyes of the rare Hungarian beauty, 
with the untouched heart. ‘The perfect 
isolation of her splendid state kept all 
men as yet in awe. But a number of the 
‘*incroyables’’ of Petersburg and Moscow 
now only waited for the flowers of the 
second season to bloom and fade, in order 
to ‘‘goin for the Consolation Stakes.”’ 
None of the schemers knew of the veiled 
passions surging beneath her sculptured 
bosom! No man could as yet boast. of a 
single sigh from that untenanted heart. 
It was up to this time officially filled 
with the rapidly-vanishing shadow of the 
man ‘‘who had forgotten something.”’ 

Fate had strangely led the beautiful 
daughter of an aristocratic old Austrian 
diplomat to reign as the queen of the 
vast Youresief fortunes. It was on the 
Easter eve of eighty-nine that Princess 
Natalie felt for the first time the voice of 
that silent heart within her. 

‘*Whither will fate lead me?’’ the 
dark-eyed Hungarian faltered. She gazed 
nervously around at the lonely splendors 
of her Petersburg palace. ‘‘I can not 
bear it any longer, this loneliness,’’ she 
suddenly cried. There came back to her 
the vision of a superb country seat near 
Moscow, a bower of her own—one of the 
silent reminders of the liberality of the 
man whose face was now growing dim in 
her memory, and strange to her gaze hid- 
den in the seldom-opened medallion. ‘‘I 
want some one to love me-—madly, fond- 
ly, passionatelv! To love me as I never 
have been loved yet,’’ she cried, as she 
felt her waking heart tugging in her 
breast. 

With a woman’s strange inconsequence 
she quickly donned the deepest robes of 
her sable armor and then ordered her car- 
riage for the midnight Easter mass at 
the St. Isaac’s Church. She was now all 
alone in the callous world, save for the 
Hun- 
flitted over 


hovering presence of an ancient 
garian kinswoman, who had 
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the border, raven-like, eager to share in 
the morsels of the ‘‘cutting up’’ of the 
dead hero of the Vid River! A silent, 
gentle houscless spectre, the old Grafin 
Harazthy was really usefal to the extent 
of filling the place of the skeleton at the 
feast, and, acceptable as a perpetual re- 
minder of the grim proprieties. In all the 
vague unrest of the dreamy sprig, stir- 
ring the rich wine of Life pent up in her 
strong womanly nature, the patrician 
widow sought surcease of sorrow and 
rest from her vague dreams, in the mys- 
tic ante-climax of a_ great orthodox 
church festival. For Easter gladdens the 
Russian heart. It wakesto Life and Love. 
Under the vast porch, held up by the 
huge red monoliths, the unloved woman, 
lonely enough for all her magnificence, 
passed on mutely into that great interior, 
where now an army of silent worshippers 
had gathered in the darkness. Led on by 
some weird influence, she pressed up to 
the very front, where the silver rails 
fence off all the bejewelled shrines and 
splendors of the mighty fane.. And there, 
loveless and unloved, she knelt, alone in 
the world, and vainly battled with the 


unawakened heart, now restless in her 
burning breast. She had sought the 


sainted shrine for safety! There was but 
one tall candle left burning upon the high 
altar, and the vast kneeling throng in the 


great fane could not even see each 
other’s faces! A single spark of light 
twinkled alone before each jewelled 


shrine around the magnificent walls. A 
great multitude of men and women of all 
ranks, from the proud noble to humble 
moujik, bowed in prayer, awaited breath- 
lessly, the first boom of the midnight 
bell. Natalie Youresief had perforce, 
joined the orthodox church upon her mar- 
riage, and though devoid of all real sym- 
pathy with its creeds, she was this 
lonely night swayed like a reed in a 
storm by its overhanging mystic power. 
Some subtle potent influence seemed . to 
be tugging away at her bounding heart, 
as she knelt before the rails where now 
the flashing candles lit up the vast in- 
terior. For a grand burst of seraphic 
music suddenly filled the vaulted five- 
domed interior. 

‘*Chiisto’s voskrés’’ rang out 
chorus! ‘‘ Wo istiné voskrés!’’ the faith- 
ful answered, as from candle to candle 
flew the little kindling spark stolen from 
the sacred fire on the side altars! 


the 
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And cach loyal Christian then gave of 
his fire to his neighbor, for all held the 
Easter candle in the hand of faith! 

Natalie’s heart was strangely moved 
with a flood of melting voluptuous ten- 
derness, half adoration, half hysteria. As 
the grand train of the clergy swept out of 
the sacristy, and the church leaped into a 
blaze of light, she mechanically handed 
her candle to her neighbor, who had 
touched her arm. And, slowly she lifted 
up her head, her eyes now swimming in 
a mystic tenderness. 

She never noted that Michel Voure- 
sief, her bitter enemy, dropped her holy 
candle with a muttered curse. The 
blessed wax spluttered and the tiny flame 
then went out. Her sworn enemy 
at her side bent his head and‘ cursed 
her in his heart for the act of a 
man, who if he had forgotten to love 
her, had also forgotten to rob her, to 
further enrich his own wealthy kith 
and kin. 

Michael Youresief duly passed on the 
blessed light to his neighbor, and then 
moved away to a corner, elbowing his 
way through the throng. He had sworn 
the most awful oath to hunt the woman 
he hated down to misery, ruin, to shame, 


to death, if he could! An oath, before 
high Heaven! 
3ut the unconscious woman was lean- 


ing slightly forward, her jewelled hands 
resting lightly crossed upon her panting 
breast. She was gazing spellbound at a 
splendid man robed in the rich vestments 


of a Greek bishop. Her dark lace veil 
framed her perfect face, her flashing 


black eyes were dreamily fixed upon the 
man around whose pillared ivory neck 
the gemimed pectoral cross of a Bishop 
was hung! ‘The roses silently deepened 
upon her cheeks, she forgot the great 
Hate which had even now sworn a ven- 
geance at her side. The blessed candle 
which she had lost was trodden 
under foot by the swaying crowd. Her 
swelling bosom sank under the convulsive 
pressure of her slender hands, with 
parted lips, she gazed there at the tall, 
fair-haired man whose eyes had never yet 
met her own. 

‘*Mv God! 


soon 


will he never lift his head ?”’ 


she whispered now to her wildly-beating 
heart. 

The long golden locks of the superb 
man stauding there fell down upon his 
A rippling beard all but hid 


shoulders. 
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his full lips, rich yet with the golden tide 
of young manhood. 

His blue eyes turned toward her, in- 
stinctively, as if some bird had paused in 
its airy flight with a message of the 
heart. Andthere was a blinding mist 
veiling Natalie Youresief’s when she 
moved slowly away, and passed on, out 
of the church, with a faltering step, 
leaving the thousands worshipping there. 
For their glances had told each other the 
story of a wild, mad love greater than the 
Hate which glowered at her side. It was 
the signal of two awakened natures, long 
in waiting—the pine tree and the palin. 

‘*T shall meet him soon again,’’ she 
murmured, with dry lips. ‘‘ There is but 
one such man, in the wide world.’’ 

Leaning back in her silken cushions, 
as she was driven home, she dreamed of 
the tell-tale glances, burning yet tender, 
of the man fenced in by the Church, to 
whom woman’s love was an_ infamous 
legal crime—as well as a mortal sin. The 
man of high priestly rank who had for- 
sworn the wiles of witching woman for- 
ever! And she then laughed soitly to 
herself, as the blue eyes burned again in 
her heart of hearts. 

‘*He knows all. I shall 
again. For he will come to me! 

In this midnight hour of general re- 
joicing, when all the bells of Petersburg 
were wildly pealing their good tidings, 
Princess Natalie knew herself at last as 
loving and beloved. 

‘*It is well,’’ she resolutely said, when 
her attendants were all dismissed. In the 
haunted silence of her splend’d palace 
she then deliberately took off the inedal- 
lion of her dead husband, and its jewelled 
chain. For the glittering circlet burned 
like a band of fire upon her slender neck, 
and never again did Princess Youresief 
open the golden locket! 

In her heart she knew now that she be- 
longed soul and body to another, and she 
sat there long, gazing steadily out upon 
the stars shining down upon the steely 
blue Neva. 

‘* How shall I tell him ? 
know where to find me?’’ 

The beautiful woman, loveless no 
longer, smiled at the promise of his eyes. 
No leopard’s foot was ever softer in its 
fall than the lady’s steps upon the 
strange path which she followed for the 
holiday week, and Love had found its 


meet him 


” 


fow shall he 


own secret path! And then she fled away 
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to far-off Moscow—‘‘ Bélokamenny’’—the 
‘white stone city’’ so dear to the Rus- 
sian heart, with a strange hunted feeling 
and burning with an under-current— of 
now maddening desire. 

‘‘He shall find me to be royal—there, 
in my stammer home. ‘The roses shall 
bloom for him. For there, I shall awake 
to the song of Love, when the trembling 
strings of the Harp of Life give out their 
own silver song! 

There was noone to wonder at the 
Princess Youresief’s sudden departure 
from the capital save a scowling foe who 
cursed the very ground upon which the 
woman wandered—hungry-eyed now, lost 
in the thrall of the mad awakening of a 
Love which was to be sealed by Fate. 

But much astonishment followed the 
sudden transfer by the Imperial Synod’s 
Procureur of Bishop Alexis Alexovitch 
Katkoff, from the great Synod, at St. 
Petersburg, to a modest special function 
in the government of Moscow, with no 
Consistorial duties. It was an official rid- 
dle—this step backward. There were rest- 
less hearts in the city of Peter that 
throbbed hopelessly as the handsomest 
Bishop of the Synod, mutely obeyed the 
will of the Czar, expressed through the 
lay tyrant of the Synod. Restless woman 
hearts who smothered their secret pangs! 
The broad white brow was unruffled, the 
grave demeanor was unchanged, but the 
burning blue eyes counted wearily every 
verst of the journey as the obedient 
bishop voyaged to the south. There are 
thoughts which no one dares to frame in 


words, voiceless thoughts, and only a 
lingering flame fiercely glowed in the 


eyes turned now to the domes of Moscow. 
There was never a single thought of all 


the haunted hearts left behind on the 
Neva! And there was a newtruth in 
the trite old saw, that ‘‘the one who 


goes is happier than the one who’s left 
behind.’’ 

His tireless hate and mad thirst for 
vengeance soon led Michel Youresief to 
dog the steps of the lackeys left to watch 
the palace on the Anglyskaia. 

‘* Nitchevo’’ was all the harvest of ~his 
world of pains. ‘‘I can wait, I will trap 
this she devil yet,’’ the Boyar muttered 
as he veiled his wrath and turned away. 
He had tried to dog the steps of Natalie 
Youresief for the past week, but her 
splendid form had never once flashed upon 
him. 
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‘*What in the devil is she up to now?’’ 
he vainly demanded. 

But the glowing woman was speeding 
along upon a path which he could not 
have followed, for the blue-eyed bishop’s 
heart had passionately answered the 
signal of a desperate woman's hungry 
soul. 

The spring soon threw its veil of witch- 
ery over the superb retreat where Natalie 
Youresief waited now with a heart of 
flame, for the fruition of certain daring 
plans which had slowly crystallized in 
her throbbing breast. ‘There was an un- 
wonted bustle in the splendid gardens of 
the beautiful Chateau of Lioublino. For 
the dull retainers of the estate were 
driven to and fro by that fiery Intendant, 
Gabor Czarytorski. Madame la Princesse 
Youresief herself showed a feverish ex- 
citement in making herself familiar with 
every hidden nook of the old domain 
of the Dourassovs. Buried in its splendid 
woods, hidden by a cloud of surrounding 
villas, the parks and grounds of Lioublino 
were strictly closed to all. Prince Paul 
had always lived in the privacy of a 
haughty state, and held the glittering 
world of Moscow further aloof than even 
that dainty ‘‘femme incomprise,’’ his 
ardent Hungarian wife. It was the pearl 
of the country homes in the varied and 


picturesque surroundings of Moscow, and . 


its white walls crowned the loveliest hill 
of the chain around the dreaming lake. 
And its secret rooms, its lover’s retreats, 
its olden secrets! Gabor Czarytorski 
followed with his bold hungry eyes the 
figure of the ravishingly lovely princess 
as followed only by an English groom 
and her magnificent Siberian bloodhound, 
she rode through the avenues of the park, 
where no daring intruder ventured to set 
foot. She was mastering the secrets of 
her chosen nest. 

Gabor Czarytorski had all the con- 
cealed hatred of the Polish underling for 
the Russian master. The son of a rebel 
whose patrimonial estates had been con- 
fiscated after his death on the field—stern 
old General Youresief had sent the father- 
less boy away to Kharkov, to be bred up 
asa Russian! And Prince Paul, the son 
of an indulgent father, had taken a lazy 
fancy to young Czarytorski, and made 
him the Intendant of all his Moscow 
properties. The handsome young Polish 
wolf yearned in secret to shed his Rus- 
sian coat, yet with the easy dissimulation 
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grata’’ 





of his gifted race, he fawned, he rode out 
with the young heir, fenced, played pic- 
quet, amused him, and was his compan- 
ion in the hunt, and in many a now 
long-forgotten intrigue. Paul Petrovitch 
always was ‘‘Grand Seigneur’’ at heart, 
and he never thought of the handsome 
Pole's existence after he left his own 
court dalliance at Petersburg, to die at the 
Red Redoubt. 

So, left alone, Czarytorski ruled with 
an iron hand in his master’s absence, and 
his dark eyes only lit up with a real feel- 
ing when some knot of Polish would-be 
conspirators gathered slyly around him 
in the lonely chateau of Lioublino. : 

When Natalie Youresief had suddenly 
illumined the old chateau, Gabor mused 
long before his glass. He saw there the 
figure of a man of thirty-five, slender, 
svelte, elegant. The arts of the Pole in 
music, poesy, the dance—all the unnum- 
bered insinuating ways to please, were 
his. One evening he threw down his 
riding whip with an awful oath. He had 
followed the cold princess all morning on 
a tour of general inspection. He felt, at 
last, that he simply did not exist for the 
patrician woman who looked past him as 
if he were a mere moujik. Galled in his 
vicious heart, the secret foe of the Youre- 
siefs muttered : 

‘‘Why not? Our blood is princely in 
comparison with these Russian mongrels!’’ 

He had seen the slender hands of his 
mistress resting on the horse’s neck, as 
Princess Natalie dreamed along under the 
emerald leaflets of these wooing spring 
days. 

‘‘What the devil 
marry ?’’ he mused. 


is up? Will she 
‘*She goes often to 
Moscow. ‘True, there is the fight with 
Governor Michel. Does heknow? Some 
upstart lover may come in here as lord 
soon, and then—send me packing !’’ 

And all the native hypocrisy of the 
insinuating Pole shone out in his.deferen- 
tially tender attentions to the lovely 
chatelaine, whose every movement he row 
watched with the eyes of a lynx. 

A letter dispatched to Governor Michel 
Youresief made him soon a ‘‘ persona 
in the enemy’s camp. A true Pole 

ready to betray! 

Sut the cold eyes of his mistress never 
lightened when, perchance, they rested 
upon the pale, mobile face of the crafty 
Intendant. ‘The frequent absences of his 


liege lady at Moscow at length aroused 














his suspicions. Was there a Veiled 
Prophet? 

In a week he murmured in astonish- 
ment when his spies reported that Prin- 
cesse Natalie Youresief had only experi- 
enced a sudden religious exaltation. For 
she frequently visited the little city of 
Woskressensk, and the frowning walls of 
the convent of the New Jerusalem hid her 
from his baffled Polish sleuth hounds. He 
muttered: 

‘*Can it be that the priests have a hand 
in robbing the Youresiefs of their natural 
inheritance ?’’ 

The Intendant turned the whole matter 
over, and grew strangely bitter as he 
noted the bloom of a radiant, almost inso- 
lent beauty stealing now over the face of 
the woman he _ watched, the one 
who had forgotten the whole world now, 
save one beloved face! She lived and 
loved. 

There were flowers in a lover’s knot 
upon her bosom now as she wandered in 
the silent glades alone, and lingered 
often in a pretty summer house only a 
few hundred yards from the old manorial 
chateau. Her chosen nest! 

Buried in a beautiful glen leading down 
to the lake it had always been a welcome 
retreat in the intense summer heat, for 
the old masters of Lioublino, who were 
now far beyond the reach of the disasters 
whieh had humbled the Dourassovs. They 
‘*feared no more the heat of the sun, nor 
the furious winter’s rages.’’ The octago- 
nal masonry edifice with narrow windows 
planted high in the solid walls, and boast- 
ing but one door, recalled the scattered 
kiosques in the Park Royal of Dresden, 
so aptly designed by Augustus der 
Starke, ‘‘to hold not exceeding two.’’ 
The single door prevented any one steal- 
ing suddenly upon the pious ‘‘ Nirvana’’ 
of the occupants. It is true that the little 
fane, sacred perhaps to Venus as well as 
Minerva, had fallen into a state of ‘‘in- 
nocuous desuetude.’’ ‘The forest had en- 
croached upon it, and wrapped its leafy 
arms around the spot to hide the memo- 
ries clinging to the trysting place of many 
a fair Egeria, now passed away, upon the 
road trodden by even the lightest foot. 
It was an ideal refuge for a lonely hour! 
‘This place had fallen under the sweeping 
order for renovation. It was with a grim 
smile that the Intendant, when he made 
a surreptitious final visit, noted a very 
strange lock, of foreign make, had re- 
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placed the Russian one, to which he had 
prudently kept a duplicate key. 

‘This is the English groom’s work!’’ 
he said; with a sinister smile as he de- 
parted one evening to meet Michel Youre- 
sief at a secret rendezvous upon the banks 
of the lake. 

The receipt of a sudden order from the 
princess to visit the south of Russia fora 
month had given the crafty Pole an 
uneasy feeling. 

‘*Does she wish to get rid of me? It 
would be so easy to lose me in any one of 
her Ukraine estates.’’ 

For he was charged with the selection 
of a splendid stud of horses suited to the 
dignity of his mistress. And he dared not 
murmur, for the princess had an eye of 
command now. 

Two men lingered for an hour in a glen 
where the ripple of a little brook lulled 
them as it fell into the sapphire lake. 
The dark eyes of the Pole glistened with 
greed, as the tempter’s voice soothed him. 
Burly Youresief, his round Tartar eyes 
fiercely gleaming, kissed the cross and 
pledged the gift of an outlying estate of 
his own in return for a deed without a 
name. 

There was the crisp crackle of a great 
hundred rouble bills bearing Messalina 
Catherine’s proud face, and after a few 
whispered directions Michel Youresief 
sprang into a canoe and paddled away — 
screened from view by the bank. Out on 
the lake—far away—the resentful Boyar 
drifted and gloated upon his coming hour 
of triumph. 

‘This hound is right!’’ he growled. 
‘*It was by Bishop Katkoff’s own in 
trigue, veiled too clumsily, that the 
Procureur detached him. for ‘‘special in- 
vestigations’’ at the Convent of the 
New Jerusalem. He has found the secret 
of milady’s stolen visits to Woskressensk. 
Ah! the snare must be laid with care, 
for—I must not show my hand. But, 
wait, wait!’’ The Siberian despot sighed 
for one hour at Tomsk. Just one! 

The July sun was beating down fierce 
and glaring before Gabor Czarytorski 
safely returned from his quest! Lurking 
in Moscow, his bosom stirred with a 
growing ferocity, the baffled Michel 
Youresief awaited the turn of the tide. 
In vain he had secretly bribed all the 
serving women of the Chateau of Liou- 
blino! When the Intendant stole away to 
his secret master he bore the report that 
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several strange Maygar women had 
replaced the Russian personal attendants 
of the princess! And even the shuffling 
step of the old Grafin now followed the 
Intendant on his rare visits to the cha- 
teau. For his daily orders were brought 
to him now by the house butler. Gabor 
Czarylorski only knew that the trans- 
figured Princess Natalie passed her lei- 
sure in the summer house in the glen. 
His dark eyes burned with a new fire. 

In vain he endeavored to gain a single 
glimpse of its interior. The eye of the 
woman who ruled lightly, yet with unerr- 
ing discipline, rested on him in a imute 
inquiry, when he strayed down the rosy 
labyrinth, one drowsy afternoon. He 
stammered a few words of excuse and 
then plunged into the recesses of the park. 

‘*No one trusts a Pole!’’ he bitterly 
soliloquized as he plodded on till his 
steps directed by accident, he reached a 
knoll overlooking the nearest villa to the 
chateau’s high-walled boundary. It had 
been long deserted, but now there was 
smoke curling from its chimneys. 

As he wondered his eye fell upona 
strange token of the presence of the 
mistress whom he had vowed to ruin. A 
filmy bit of lace and lawn—the broidered 
crown and initial ‘‘N’’ told the rest. 
A lover’s lost token! 

With a glance cast back toward the 
hidden summer house—a glance of pas- 
sionate triumph—he folded the tell-tale 
handkerchief and then thrust it in his 
bosom. All was clear now! 

He knew well why Natalie Princess 
Youresief went no more to Moscow. And 
vet her foot was as light as the fawn’s— 
her eye glowed in its liquid light, and her 
thrilling voice rang out in the summer 
nights, as the moody Pole paced below 
the opened windows of the drawing-room. 
He raged in a mad jealousy. 

‘‘’Phere is a devil’s secret somewhere,’’ 
he muttered. ‘‘If Youresief can only 
send his creatures into the neighboring 
villa, there he may find the lost clue.’’ 
For all the dogging of the unconscious 
victim in Moscow had _ been fruitless. 
There was but a wrinkled crone who 
glared and held the grated door locked. 
The spies were foiled! 

Two days from the discovery which 
filled Czarytorski’s bosomewith a name- 


less rage, a jealousy of a happy man 
whom he had never seen, the half-crazed 
Pole, by hazard, met the princess riding 
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in a lonely wood road, far from the cha- 
teau. The air was still and thick with the 
sweltering heat! There was a gleaming 
beauty in the happy woman’s face which 
suddenly maddened the baffled traitor. 
The handkerchief in his bosom seemed 
now to burn as a coal of fire upon his 
heart. 

They were alone. He had stepped 
aside, raising his hat, but the studied 
disdain of the object of his insane passion 
transported him. Before his eyes noted 
the paleness of her proud lips as they 
whitened in rage, he had roughly seized 
her bridle. 

‘*You shall hear me!’’ he cried. 
‘You dare not refuse! I have found——”’ 

He knew the power of his talisman. 
He risked the charm in vain. 

‘*Hound! do you threaten ?’’ cried the 
fearless woman, as her riding whip cut 
the insulter again and again over the face 
—the blood blinding his eyes. 

With a wild jerk, the black Orloff 
reared, and prone in the dust; spurned 
like a bleeding dog, the trampled Gabor 
Czarytorski lay stunned and breathless. 

The clatter of hoofs died away, as he 
crawled into the thicket. 

‘There is nothing between me and 
death ‘now but Michel Youresief!’’ he 
faltered, and plunging into the forest he 
sought out the little boathouse at the head 
of the lake, where the sleepless Youresief 
kept a trusty man—once his _ serf—to 
watch over the boat used to aid him in 
the clandestine meetings with the Polish 
Spy. 

And never more did Gabor Czarytorski 
show liis pale handsome face at the Cha- 
teau of Lioublino. vas no one to 
question the orders of- the lady who 
sternly ruled over the old domain of the 
Dourassovs. The heavy-eyed Russian 
peasants shook their head and murmured 
** Niichevo\’?’ when chance brought up 
the name of the departed Intendant, who 
was vaguely supposed to be absent by 
command. And two fiery hearts dreamed 
on in a Fool’s Paradise in these golden 
summer days! 

And so Natalie, Princess Youresief, 
never thought of the haggard wolfish- 
eyed man who haunted the deepest glens 
of the lake shore by day and watched like 
a couchant tiger all night hidden upon 
the very mound where the dainty hand- 
kerchief had lain, among the flowers gem- 
ming the knoll. It was ‘‘dew of the 
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morning’’ texture, lighter than the cob- 
web film, and, yet it lay upon the out- 
cast’s heart like a crushing weight. Fed 
by an insane hatred, driven into the 
ecstacies of jealous rage, the disgraced 
fugitive crouched like a stray wolf of the 
steppes in his summer lair. 

‘IT can wait! I can wait!’’ he snarled. 

It was upon a midsummer midnight, 
when the silver moon sailed high in the 
blue sky, reigning over the trembling 
stars, that a snapping sound, like the 
breaking of twigs, aroused the half- 
demented watcher. Nearer it came. It 
was the springy step of a resolute man, 
breasting the fragrant foliage near the 
hidden spy, for the intruder had boldly 
leaped over the wall which fenced off the 
recently-tenanted villa. The odors of the 
forest flowers were diffused like balm, 
in the rich summer night, and the Rus- 
sian nightingale’s rich melody thrilled 
out from each thicket, as the love-lorn 
bird was calling to its mate. 

There was a waft back of a tender pas- 
sionate Russian love song, as the man 
went on his way, singing softly under the 
friendly stars. They were guiding him to 
such a love as he had never dreamed of, 
in all his ardent longing. It was the 
crowning summer night. 

Stealing on, upon his path, a black 
shadow noiselessly followed, until, with 
a shuddering sigh, the victorious spy 
dropped quietly down into the glen below 
the summer house, and then a frantic 
race led him down the bank of the rivu- 
let, till from the rocky point, below where 
the full-throated nightingale still sang 
happily of Love, a light gleamed out, 
visible only over the level surface of the 
silent lake. 

The light gleamed till a spark answered 
it afar, and the Pole groaned as he cried: 

‘*Tt is my turn now!’’ 

In half an hour a heavy barge swept 
up, and was quickly hidden in a cove, 
while a dozen dark forms silently leaped 
to the shelving crag. ‘There was not a 
sound, until a burly man roughly seized 
the arm of the watcher of many long and 
fruitless vigils. A hoarse whisper caused 
the commander to stay the onward march 
of the unkempt wretch, clutching him 
by the shoulder. 

‘‘Tead on!’’ he said. 
lied you are a dead man!’’ 

The gleam of a Circassian dagger in 
the leader’s hand was ominously blue in 
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the pale light reflected from the silent 
lake. 

The Pole silently pointed up the glen. 

Springing up the ravine like mountain 
goats, the Cossacks held their pistols and 
sabres lest any sound might warn the 
unsuspecting prey! 

Gathered in a ring, around the summer 
house, the scouts of the party soon lay 
awaiting their leader’s further action. A 
half dozen of the force, led by Michel 
Youresief sprang to the locked door, and 
as the heavy sledge hammers beat the 
barrier off its hinges, Gabor Czarytorski, 
the winner of an infamous title to the 
splendid estate he had long coveted, 
shuddered as a woman’s voice rose in 
one wild wail over her lost honor. 

‘In, in—all of you!’’ thundered 
Youresief. 

There was a struggle—the mad wrest 
ling of a desperate man, and the smoth- 
ered groan as a carbine butt quickly 
felled the entrapped lover. 

A light twinkled in the interior of the 
single room now, lit by Youresief, and by 
its feeble gleain the astounded lieutenant 
and sergeart gazed upon all the unveiled 
loveliness of the betrayed Natalie Youre- 
sief, as she pillowed the head of the 
wounded man upon her bosom. Her long 
dark tresses mingled with the flowing 
golden locks, now dabbled with blood! 

There was a shout of horror when 
Prince Michel roughly tore the woman 
away from her prostrate lover. And then 
the Cossacks crossed themselves in a dumb 
awe—for the marble face of the man 
lying senseless at their feet was that of 
the patrician Bishop Alexis Alexovitch 
Katkoff! The curse had come upon them 
both! 

The sound of hurrying feet, anxious 
cries and wild alarm, resounded outside. 

‘*Drive them back!’’ yelled Michel 
Youresief. ‘‘ Take a half-dozen men and 
the grand chateau. Let no one leave, and 
go and seize that villa over the wall. 
His nest! Send aman on your fleetest 
horse, for the chief of the Moscow police! 
Tell him that I await him here.’’ 

There was no word spoken by the un- 
happy woman, crouching in a corner, 
veiled only with her shame! 

In an hour all was stilled. The de- 
tected priestly sinner lay under close 
guard in the Intendant’s house, and two 
burly peasant women watched over the 
half-crazed princess at whose side th« 
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mute old Grafin silently wept. Ruin had 
been Love’s crown. And inthe banquet 
hall of the Chateau of Lioublino, grim 
Michel Youresief awaited the cloud of 
‘*black coats,’’ who came sweeping down 
before dawn. Never a word did he vouch- 
safe to the trembling Polish wretch, who 
fled away under keeping of the prince’s 
own Intendant. The price of shame had 
been fairly earned, and all the belongings 
of the dastard Pole followed him. At 
Lioublino next day none dared to speak of 
the grim night’s work. Their lips were 
sealed. Silence reigned! 

When the roses bloomed again a pale, 
broken woman trod the garden walks of 
the Chateau Lioublino, dogged in her 
every movement by two brutal-faced 
guards, and attended only by the hover- 
ing spectre of her faithful old relative. 
Her living tomb was a silence on pain of 
death. Michel Youresief lorded it over 
the vast estate of the man who had died 
before the Red Redoubt! There was 
a ghastly hush in the whirlpool of 
society when some imprudent fool dared 
to even whisper the name of the ill-fated 
Natalie Youresief. For ali men knew 
now the awful sentence of a power which 
secretly decreed in her case the forfeiture 
of all rank, title, property rights, and 
the life-long loss of her personal liberty. 
To be perpetually guarded, moving ina 
wretched death in life, a mere nameless 
being, haunting forever the scene of her 
desperate intrigue, was the prudent visi- 
tation of one who joyed that she lived to 
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drag on her endless chain of shame and 
fond regret. And even the songbirds fled 
the gardens where only misery held a 
voice now. There was one strange occur- 
rence which brought a gleam of ferocious 
satisfaction to the nameless woman’s 
eyes. For she had struck back, in a 
woman’s catlike way. Gabor Czarytorski 
had been, one morning, found stabbed 
to the heart, dying alone in the state 
chamber of the manor which his villain- 
ous employer had given him. An old Jew 
who sold, several years later, a priceless 
diamond necklace for a prince’s ransom, 
told of an aged woman who kad cheaply 
sold it to him. It wasa mystery to the 
Hebrews, but they knew not that his 
yellow imperials had given the old Grafin 
the power to pay the Magyar gypsy 
who stole inat night to avenge the im- 
prisoned Natalie upon the brute who had 
betrayed her woman weakness—that fatal 
love which had followed the meeting of 
those yearning eyes in the St. Isaac’s 
Church. 

There was a name rased out, for sacri- 
lege, in the golden archives of the higher 
Russian clergy. Dropped like a plummet 
into shame and oblivion, the poor jaded 
human wreck, toiling afar in the mines 
of Nerchintsck, from the grave of a name- 
less Siberian convict, would alone answer 
at the Last Day for the crimes of the 
splendid bishop. And so thousands of 
miles—weary years—the night of eternal 
separation, divided those, who had found 
their fate, when they sought it not! 


THE RETURN 


BY 


THEODORE DREISER 


I find the river where the long green grass 

Waves as of old. The still, cool waters 
pass. 

The blue of the eternal dome is here, 

Mirrored as once, so tenderly and clear. 

High on a limb a wood thrush softly 
sways, 

Keeping with voice and wing his olden 
ways. 

And from afar comes softly, as a sigh, 

The lonely wood dove’s sad and plaintive 
cry. 

Here are the flowers, blooming wild and 
small, 


So rare of color, lone and pitiful. 

Here dip the leaves of overbranching 
trees, 

Where soft the carpet grass invites to 
ease. 

So still is all, it seems that I can hear 

Soft murmurings from out the yester- 
year— 

Dear proof that time has turned and is 
again 

As once it was, ere yet began the wane; 

As once, say I, as once! Ah! me—Ah! 
me, 

I call, I call, and find not thee—not thee! 
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A Charming Plaver 

ATHERINE GREY is one of those 
rare actresses of whom audiences 

can never see too much, and her 
delicate health has of late prevented them 
from seeing half enough of her splendid 
powers. Gifted with much magnetic 
sweetness, a gentle and lovable manner, 
her earnest work in her profession has 
raised her to a very high level at an early 
day in her career. She is wonderfully 
well fitted to interpret the simple, sweet 


role of (Celia Pryse the stage-struck 
maiden, in Charles Coghlan’s production 
of ‘‘The Royal Box.’’ Gertrude Ben- 
nett, a beautiful woman and finished ac- 
tress, will also be of Mr. Coghlan’s com- 
pany this season, playing the part of Lady 
7abert. It is rumored that Mr. Coghlan’s 
next venture will be his own dramatiza- 
tion of ‘‘The Tale of ‘Two Cities.’’ Mr. 
Coghlan will, to be sure, impersonate the 
dear and noble, though unfortunate, 
Sydney Carton. If the rumor prove true, 
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Celia Pryse in ‘“* The Royal Box” 
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and the enterprise succeeds, there is no 
role, I fancy, by which Mr. Coghlan will 
be more delightfully remembered. 


Dramatist and Novelist in Two Languages. 


Anita Vivanti Chartres, whose Italian 
modern tragedy, ‘‘La Rosa Azzurra”’ 
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her lyric poems, published with a preface 


by the great Carducci himself, ‘‘the 
modern Virgil,’’ took Italy by storm. In 


an elaborate study of these poems pub- 
lished later in the Nuova Antologia Car- 
ducci compared the young poetess’s work 
with that of Sappho and Mrs. Browning 

a comparison which was also drawn by 
the London Saturday Review. She has 
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AnirA VIVANTI CHARTRES 
Pramatist and Novelist 


(‘‘The Blue Rose’’) has been produced 
with great success at Bologna, Italy, isa 
resident of New York. Mrs. Chartres is a 
bi-lingual author, writing with equal dis- 


tinction in both Italian and English. By 
birth she is a Venetian, and she is mar- 
ried to an Englishman. Her literary 


career began early in the nineties, when 


contributed short stories to the leading 
magazines, and published a novel, ‘‘’ The 
Hunt for Happiness,’’ which had a large 
sale. For the most part, however, since 
beginning to write in English, Mrs 
Chartres has devoted her attention to the 
stage. ‘‘The Blue Rose’’ was written 
At the time the 


especially for Duse. 
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play was finished, however, Duse’s health 
and spirits were so profoundly affected by 
her daughter’s approaching death from 
consumption that she was obliged to 
cancel all her engagements, and a friendly 
arrangement was made whereby Irma 
Grammiatica, another very distinguished 





Italian actress, produced the piece in 
Schloss phct 
GERTRUDE 
Lady Tabert in ** 
Italy, Duse retaining it for production in 


other countries. 

The success of ‘‘The Blue Rose’’ in 
Italy is causing unusual interest to be 
taken in the forthcoming production of 
Mrs. Chartres’s comedy, ‘‘’That Man,’’ 
which will be given this autumn in New 
York, and the staging of which is now in 
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process of active preparation. ‘‘ That 
Man’’ is a farce-comedy, without a seri- 
ous line in it from beginning to end. One 
of the best-known actors in this country 
declared, after reading the piece, without 
knowing anything about the authorship 


that whoever the author might be, it 
was written by ‘‘the greatest living 
BENNETT 

The Roval Bex” 

writer of farce-comedy.’’ ‘Those who 


have read the piece describe it as being 
absolutely original of its kind, and pre- 
dict for it a great success. Of this New 
York will shortly have an opportunity to 
judge for itself, but meanwhile it is inter- 
esting to note the versatility which this 
author has displayed in writing an Italian 
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tragedy and an American farce-comedy 
within a few months of each other. 


..% t in Comic O}; 
Alice Nielsen, who is to star this sea 
son in ‘‘The Fortune Teller,’’ a new 
comic opera by Smith and Herbert, has 


NIELSEN 


* Eortur 


mounted to her exalted position with un- 
exampled rapidity. New York had hardly 
heard her or of her until 
with the Bostonians 
opera troupe to which we owe so much 
for fine music and cheering comedy. The 


her appearance 
that splendid comic- 


next news we had of Miss Nielsen was 


that a comic opera was being constructed 
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* Devil’s Island” 


Madame de 


and composed for her particular purposes. 
Miss Nielsen will undoubtedly score a big 
success, as she has beauty and voice to 
recommend herself and the pro- 
duction promises to be very elaborate. 


because 


A Drama on the Dreyfus Case 
We have seen our newspapers so del- 
uged with war news and comment 


fa Tour in 


during the past few months that we have 
completely forgotten what was the mo- 
nopoly subject of the dailies before the 
destruction of the J/azne. It requires only 
a little remembering to bring back the 
columns on columns which were printed 
everywhere about the Dreyfus case and 
about Zola’s trial, after the famous novel- 
ist had published his imperishable ‘‘/’ac- 
cuse.’’ No goveriment scandal in any 
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country has so stirred the whole heart of 
humanity with disgust and pity as the 
cursed trickery by which a man proven 
innocent was convicted of a crime and 
sentenced to a life imprisonment that is 
worse than a thousand deaths. The entire 


tragedy and drama of the whole sad 
affair has only lately been put forth to 
public view in the play called ‘* Devil’s 
Island,’’ by that very promising dram 
atist, Arthur D. Hall. The title is, of 
course, taken from the island in which 

















VERA 


Gay Huntr In* 


story has been told over and over again 
from the purely legal point of view, and 
nowhere so circumstantially and so piti 
lessly as inn issue of the ritish Na 
tional Review some months ago. But the 


s 


Not 


Devil's Island.” 


the wretched Dreyfus is confined like a 
wild animal in a cage. When all the facts 
of his sad fate are remembered, it will be 
evident to even the unpractised eye that 
here is a subject fora Hugo. The author 
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of ‘* Devil’s Island’’ has assuredly taken 
full advantage of the possibilities of his 
subject, and the result is a clean, swiftly- 
moving draina of five acts. There is an 
unusual scenic surprise in the fourth act, 
which shows ‘‘ Devil's Island,’’ and this 
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talent, including Adelyn Wesley, Dorothy 
Rossmore, Vera De Noie and Christie 
Maclean. Emily Rigl leads the cast, in 


the rdle of a Russian adventuress, 
and her portraval of this difficult 
part is bound to prove a_ revelation. 
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phenomenon of stage craft will undoubt- 
edly attract much attention. The com- 
pany engaged to interpret the piece, in 
cludes those two strong, manly actors, 
William Harcourt and Ralph Delmore, 
with a feminine contingent of beauty and 


Rict 
Devil's Island ”’ 


She does not act so much as she lives the 
part. Nota detail of expression or ges- 
ture is omitted. She dominates the scene 
even when she has no lines to speak. Her 
mastery of her art is simply mar- 
velous. 
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HON. JOHN SHERMAN 


Born, Lancaster, Ohio, May 10, 1823. 

Admitted to Bar, May it, 1844. 

Delegate Whig Conventions, 1848-52. 

Presided over First Republican Convention in 1855. 

Was a member of the House of Representatives during the 34th, 35th, 36th and 37th Congresses. 
Republican candidate for Speaker ot House of Representatives, winter of 1859-00, 

Elected to U, S. Senate, March, 1861. 

Re-elected, 1806 and 1872 

Appointed Secretary of Treasury, 1877 under Rutherford B. Hayes 

Re-elected to succeed Hon, Allen G. Thurman and took seat, March 4, 1881. 

President of Senate trom December 7, 1885 till February 26, 1887. 

Was re-elected Senator, 1880 and 1892. Resigned to become Secretary of State under Wm, McKinley. 
Resigned Secretaryship of State, April 25, 1898. 
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Moa has appeared in the pubiic 
prints about the Honorable John 
Sherman, ex-Secretary of State, 
ex-Secretary of the Treasury and ex- 
United States Senator; but. few writers 


have taken the time or~ trouble 
to show us the real Sherman. « Many 
have lauded his wisdom as to the 


inore intricate questions of international 
law, its customs, precedents, usages’ and 
circumventions; others have dwelt with 
great force upon his ability as a financier, 
his ever-ready command of this, an 
always important subject—his skilful de- 
ductions as to possible results of pending 
and proposed measures. 

Some, again, have taken his views on 
the tariff for their text-book and to-day 
one can fiud men who are still urging 
Congress to pass a measure such as Sher- 
man proposed years ago—others take him 
as their guiding star when they enter 
politics. 

The real Sherman is and has been ever 
since his first speech a thorough party 
man, 

To the student of national politics as 
well as to the casual observer this means 
much. Ido not need to dwell upon the 
fact that his colleagues in the Senate 
always sought his advice on legislation 
connected, no matter how remotely, with 
the financial question. 

It is an open secret in Washington that 
after party speeches had been made—cam- 
paign material accumulated and Sena- 

rial dignity appeased, that a conference 
it] lerinan was always held before a 
easure, affecting the credit of this coun- 
try, became a law. 

No one can gainsay the fact that 
through his career he has had the resp 
iid confidence of his political antago- 
nists, if not of all his party associates. 

i remember very distinctly an incident 

this line which will show the 
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wholesome respect his associates had for 
his opinion on questions financial. 

It was during the session of 1895 when 
some one had presented a bill to Senator 
Harris of Tennessee. It was a bill author- 
izing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
issue some sort of a new-fangled bond. 
Upon superficial examination it looked 
like a harmless bill. Senator Harris, who 
has since passed across the Great. Divide, 
took the bill to Sherman.with the request 
that he examine it carefully and make his 
report before Senator Harris finally pre- 
sented the bill, which was overa hundred 
pages in length. 

Senator Sherman took it to his home at 
the close of the dav’s session for examina- 
tion. Upon his arrival at the Capitol the 
next morning, he at once hastened to Sen- 
ator Harris’ comimittee-room. Carefully 
locking the door after him, he proceeded 
to enlighten the Senator from Tennessee 
regarding the measure intrusted to him; 
looking at Senator Harris with a merry “ 
twinkle in his eye he said: 

‘* Harris, your friend has presented you 
with a most wonderful bill—one that 
would revolutionize the system of bank- 
ing throughout the entire world—a meas- 
ure that is replete with new ideas—it is 
a most wenderful bill, but I would not 
present it if were you, as it would neces- 
sitate the changing of all our statutes re- 
lating to finance, and to be put in active 
operation it would require the expendi- 
ture of eight hundred million dollars and 
consume about thirty-three years’ time.”’ 
It is needless to add that the bill was never 
fathered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 


A 


mind like Sherman’s absorbs, re- 
tains and clarifies. Questions of major 
importance bothered him little. Of an 


analytical turn, he sought recreation in 
solving problems of the hour. What to 
many of his associates seemed complex, 
was to him simple. 
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His greatest characteristic is his love 
for his party. Always ready to seize 
upon a point advantageous to it—ever 
willing to crush a foe who might dare 
oppose one of the tenets of the Republi- 
can Party—eager, willing, yea! anxious 
to carry his political standard into the 
thickest of the fight—no matter what the 
cost to himself, he was most active dur- 
ing the campaigns, during which time 
personal feeling wasforgotten. He fought 
for the success of the Republican Party. 

Thrice mentioned for the Presidency— 
as many times as his name was presented 
at the National Conventions, when the 
majority united upon some other candi- 
date to carry their colors, never did he 
once sulk in his tent during the cam- 
paign. Party success was dearer than per- 
sonal feeling. 

Asa campaigner he was of that bold, 
fearless Western type—always ready to 
measure swords with his autagonist— 
clean as to personalities, clear as to the 
presentation of the subject matter, con- 
cise as to causes and effect—talking not 
over the heads of his listeners, but plac- 
ing before them in such a manner that 
they could not misunderstand, arguments 
all tending to convince them that his 
principles, or rather, the principles of the 
party he represented, were the right ones. 

Some writers have taken the stand that 
Sherman is cold in his nature, that he 
lacks the fire and magnetism so neces- 
sary to the average public man. 

To those who knew him well or have 
had a good chance to study him he ap- 
peared in afar different light. He was 
never over-enthusiastic, always weighing 
his words well, always a careful student 
of human nature. A keen observer, his 
long terin of public life had made him cau- 
tious of new friendships. 

His experience in the diplomatic world 
had taught him that sincere friendships, 
more especially in public life are not, as 
a rule, made in a day. 

As to his personal popularity, one has 
but to travel through Ohio and ask of the 
men at the country store, at the factory 
or those at the plough what they think of 
John Sherman. One and all will tell you 
that ‘‘Old Reliable,’’ as they call him, 
was ever the friend of the so-called com- 
mon people. All will agree that he has 
served his country with honor to his State 
and to himself. 

One of the traits of Sherman 


that has 
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never been brought to the attention of the 
public is his penchant for helping deserv- 
ing young men and women to secure an 
education, 

More than one young man and young 
woman to-day owe their education and 
position in life to the man who ever faith- 
ful to party, sacrificed his fondest hopes 
that the political greed of another might 
be satisfied. 

There was always one request made by 
Mr. Sherman when he helped any one and 
that was that it should not be made pub- 
lic. I remember very distinctly on one 
occasion when the Senator was asked 
about a then rising and now prominent 
lawyer in Cleveland. 
was: 


The question asked 
“Did you help him, Senator ?’’ 

The Senator replied to his questioner 
that the voung lawyer in question had 
ability of his own and needed no help. 
When further pressed as to the pecuniary 
part he laughingly parried the question 
by saying, ‘‘ You had better see the law- 
yer himself, hand him a retainer and 
secure your information direct.’’ 

With the employés of the several de- 
partments of the government with which 
he has been connected was he always 
most popular. No one ever feared to ap- 
proach him, always ready to take the part 
of the weak and unfortunate just as ready 
was he to fight for his friends. Many an 
old soldier in the departments at Wash- 
ington to-day will bear testimony to his 
prowess as a fighter for the right. 

A man of wealth, he never made any 
vulgar display of it, more often walking 
to the Capitol or department than using 
his carriage. 

His Washington home on K street, 
N. W., between Thirteenth and Four- 
teenth, is as fine a residence as any in the 
city, and it is never closed to his friends. 
The cards of the humblest negro and the 
proudest ambassador receive the same at- 
tention, and both take seats in the recep- 
tion room. 

Why did Sherman resign his seat in 
the Senate? That was the question asked 
by both parties alike as it was known 
that at the end of his term as Senator he 
intended to retire from active participa- 
tion in politics both national and state. 

Few to-day have had the temerity to 
openly express their idea of the cause of 
this most radical change in his plan. Some 
declared that he desired to become 


pecre- 


tary of the Treasury once more so that he 
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might be able to solve the then all-per- 
plexing question of a continuous gold 
reserve. Others declared that his long 
and intimate association with the repre- 
sentatives of the nations of the world 
would enable him to cope with the ap- 
proaching difficulty between Spain and 
the United States. Few knew the inside 
workings of the deal that was planned out 
in Ohio, and which had for its ultimate 
end the permanent retirement of the man 
who had so faithfully served his party 
and his country. 

It was deemed necessary that the man- 
ager of the campaign of 1896 for the Re- 
publican Party should be in a position 
where he could manage the measures of 
the administration in the National Halls 
of Congress; but what position could be 
fitted to the man, was the perplexing 
question that confronted those assembled 
at the Arlington Hotel in Washington, 
D. C. Run for Congress was the sugges- 
tion made by one of the manager’s politi- 
cal lieutenants. This proposition was not 
seriously discussed, as it involved the 
risk of a test of personal popularity. 

The position of Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was suggested, but was dismissed as 
dangerous to the public good. That of 
Secretary of State was too large. Finally 
the suggestion was made that Senator 
Sherman be made Secretary of State. The 
Senatorship would then be vacant. This 
suggestion was received with cries of de- 
light, but to bring about the resignation 
of Sherman was the most difficult prob- 
lem that had confronted these gentlemen 
in some time. It was well known that 
Sherman’s ambition was to round out his 
long and honorable term of public life as 
the senior Senator from Ohio. 

Plan after plan was proposed only to 
be thrown to one side as impracticable. 


Influences of every conceivable sort were 
brought to bear—glowing articles as to 
the responsibilities and honors of the 


position of Secretary of State appeared in 
the organs controlled by those whose 
political greed could only be satisfied by 
the office of United States Senator. 

Day after day did envoys approach the 
enator from Ohio and his friends. <A 
female contingent besieged both the Sen 
ator and his family. Pictures as thrilling 


S 


as a mirage in the desert were drawn of a 
political career rounded out by service as 
a dictator of terms of peace with Spain 

a life well spent in the service of his 
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country. To all these pleadings was Sher- 
man deaf; he had had enough of interna- 
tional honor—to serve out his term as 
Senator—to end acareer of which any 
man might well be proud, was his sole 
ambition. 

When all these plans had failed there 
was but one hope for success, and that 
was to play upon his feelings as a_ party 
man to make him believe that it was for 
his party’s good that he relinquish his 
seat in the Senate and accept the office of 
Secretary of State. To do this was an un- 
dertaking that required the political 
sagacity of some of the brightest politi- 
cians imported from Ohio to the national 
Capitol. At last the suggestion was made 
toSherman that for party interests he 
had best resign. Strong arguments were 
advanced by those skilled in political 
trickery. The question was taken under 
advisement and yielding only because it 
might benefit his party, John Sherman 
resigned his seat in the United States 
Senate, the seat that he had filled soably, 
and which to-day calls for him when 
questions of importance arise. 

When Sherman was named as Secre- 
tary of State the people imagined that it 
was the fitting reward for personal sacri- 
fice to party interests in the past. It has 
since been proven, however, that it was 
the climax so carefully planned by those 
who feared a fight in the open, and who 
did by trickery what they could not ac- 
complish by other means. 

Upon his installation as Secretary of 
State, Sherman took charge in its fullest 
A feeling of pride that his was to 

e the hand to guide us through the dip- 
lomatic shoals made him look in person 
after the smallest detail. Conferences be- 

ween the President and the Secretary of 

State were of daily occurrence, much to 
the disgust of those who had planned the 
ultimate dethronement of Sherman. 

Unable to find any flaws in his manage- 
ment of State Department matters, they 
at once began an attack which for an 
equal in cruelty, one would have to search 


sense. 
b 


through the private diary of Tally- 
rand. 

The defamers of Sherman, like the 
mole, did their work underground and at 


night. 

Hints as to loss of memory, incapacity 
to conduct public business, were a few of 
the statements made by insinuation by 
these political tricksters. 
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When Sherman was made acquainted 
with these facts he promptly resigned. 
As he told a friend shortly after his resig- 
nation had been accepted: 

‘‘T would rather sacrifice my whole 
career in public life than to injure the 
Republican Party.’’ 
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Few appreciate how great the sacrifice 
to party has been—his intimates alone 
know—a life work all but finished—the 
capstone of his political monument de- 
stroyed by those who even in their 


flights of imagination can never equal the 
life lived by John Sherman. 
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HE woman had serene gray eves and 
T a resolute mouth. She spoke softly, 
but with decision: 
“It is unjust.’’ 
The than bowed. He 
some and he loved her. 


was very hand- 
Had the circum- 


stances been other:wise, she would have 
been more severe. 
‘*Still,’’ he urged, ‘‘it is the law of 


the army.’’ 

She flashed on him a strange look. 

‘* Does that excuse—either of us?’’ 

The man blushed through his cain- 
paigner’s bronze. Then he drew himself 
erect as he looked her in the eyes and 
answered, sturdily: 

“No.” 

‘*Tell me about it. 
say ?’’ 

“Vea” 

‘*Well?’’—this impatiently. 

‘*Tt occurred in my tent,’’ said the 
captain, very quietly; ‘‘no one else was 
present. I had seen him in the afternoon, 
when his regiment marched past—what 


He struck you, you 


was left of it—after the action; and I saw 
then, by his face, that he meant to seek 
me. 
could. 
Edith ?”’ 

The lady was looking past him, rather 


iT i 
you, 


avoided him 
that, don’t 


have 
believe 


I would 
You 
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ard, Ainslee & Company 
than at him, with burning eyes. The 
wailing of the violins in the distance 


sounded restful, but the atmosphere of 
the conservatory was stifling. 

‘““You don’t answer me,”’ 
the captain. 

‘*No—I am waiting for you to tell me 
—everything.’’ 

‘“There is little to tell. How he passed 
the sentries Ido not know. When I saw 
him enter I stepped back. I would have 
spoken to him, reasoned with him. He 
would not have it so. Hesprang at me 
and struck me full in the face—here.’’ 

The captain reddened with shame as 
he placed his hand to his cheek. 

‘* And you?’’ 

She shot the question at him spitefully, 
as though the words hurt her. 

‘*T had the right to kill him, of course. 
I was tempted for a moment, but an 
orderly came in just then with a message, 
and I had Frank placed in arrest. He 
made no resistance.’’ 

The listener's lips were white. 

‘‘Did he say anything?’’ she 
pered. 

Yes,’’ answered the captain, sullenly, 
‘fas he was leaving the tent he turned 
and shouted: ‘Damn you! I don’t care 
what happens now.’ ”’ 


complained 


whis- 
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‘‘And you testified against him at the 
court-martial ?’’ 

‘*T was compelled to do so.”’ 

‘To what did you testify ?’’ 

‘To the facts, as they occurred.’’ 

‘*How did he defend himself ?"’ 

‘*He made no effort to defend himself.’’ 

‘Could he have done so if he had 
chosen ?’’ 

‘‘He was asked repeatedly if he had 
any excuse to offer for his conduct.’’ 

‘‘And he declined to speak ?”’ 

‘‘Absolutely. From the moment that 
he came before the court he remained per- 
fectly silent, refusing to answer even 
when addressed by the judge-advocate. 
He never took his eyes from my face. I 
can feel that stare yet.’’ 

The captain passed his hand across his 
brow nervously. 

The expression with 
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were tears in them. She repeated her 
first words; but with more gentleness: 

‘Tt is unjust.” 

‘*It seems so,’’. assented the captain. 
‘*But,’’ he added, weakly, ‘‘what could 
I do?’’ 

‘*Nothing, I suppose, further than you 
have already done. You came, you say, 
to try to save him ?’’ 

‘*For no.other purpose, I swear to you.’”’ 
The captain spoke quite eagerly now. ‘‘I 
was ill and wounded, too’’—the gray eyes 
lifted, and flashed a luminous glance at 
him—‘‘ but I did not ask for leave because 
of that. I came on the same steamer that 
brought the finding of the court-martial, 
and I came to Washington with no other 
purpose than to endeavor, if I could, to 
induce the President to disapprove it.’’ 
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death, naturally. There was 
no other way.’’ 
‘ys 
lhe 





waltz music came 
from the ballroom dream- 
ily, sensuously. Here in 


Washington, where a thou- 
sand gayeties echoed and 
commingled, warfare 
seemed so impossible and 
death such a long way off. 
Edith Halcomb was very 
tall, and the poise of her 
head and shoulders’ was 
perfect. She looked both 
beautiful and distinguished 
standing there among thic 
palms and camelias. Hei 
grave eyes, earnest and 
troubled, were fixed, con 
templatively, on the broad 
red rose that her tiny 
gloved hands were engaged 
in pulling to pieces. Her 
white dress became her ad- 
mirably. She looked the 
girl of sixteen rather than 





the self-poised woman of 
thirty. Viewing her so, 
Captain John Garthorne 


ceased to regret the course 
events had taken. 

When she raised her 
eyes to his presently there 
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‘*And you have seen the President ?’’ 

‘*T saw him this morning.’’ 

‘*He will not save him. I see by your 
face that he will not.’’ 

‘*He could not do so. The example to 
the army would be ruinous.’’ 

‘You pleaded your hardest ?”’ 

‘*T need not tell you that.’’ 

‘Then Frank must die?’’ 

‘* Nothing can save him now.”’ 

Mrs. Halcomb dropped the muti- 
lated rose to the floor and placed a tiny 
foot upon it. Her little pink nails 
were pressed into the palms of her 
hands. 

‘‘He must be saved,’’ she said, de- 
cisively, the bosom of the white dress 
rising and falling with each swift breath; 
‘‘you must find a way.’”’ 

The captain looked miserable. He was 
staring at the murdered rose, and re- 
mained silent, waiting for her to speak 
again. When she did so her voice 
trembled. 

‘*T had dreaded something of this sort. 
Could you not have kept away from 
him ?’’ 

‘*T would have done so if I could. I 
think you know that.’’ 

‘*He thought himself justified in giv- 
ing you that blow.”’ 

‘* Doubtless. ’”’ 

‘*You would have thought the same 
thing—in his 
place.’ 

ey ‘*T would.’’ 

; POT Eb e:a 

don’t you see 
the hideous 
injustice of 








——lolled in a corner of the Army and Navy Club 





it? Ah, Jack—dear Jack!—please think 
of some way.’’ 

The captain grew paler. He fiddled 
with the hilt of his sword and avoided 
her eyes. Suddenly he looked up and de- 
manded, rather hoarsely: 

‘*Was it not an injustice when he sus- 
pected you ?—dared to suspect you?—you 
saint !”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ answered the woman, sadly, 
‘‘that was an injustice, too; but it does 
not lighten this one. Jack, dear, don’t 
you see how it must appear to him xow? 
Do you think that I could live on, know- 
ing that he died believing that he owed 
his death to you, as well as——’’ 

A blush crimsoned her brow, and the 
delicate ivory of her neck. The man un- 
derstood. 

‘*He would deserve to die,’’ he de- 
clared, doggedly, ‘‘if only for believing 
you capable of wrong.’’ 

The chivalry of the response touched 
her. She was very patient. She knew the 
extent of the man’s devotion, aud at that 
very moment she was idolizing him for 
his refusal to be convinced. She moved 
forward with a lithe, swift step and faced 
him, placing her two gloved hands on his 
shoulders. 

** Jack !’’ 

es," 

The monosyllable was vibrant with 
worship. 

‘*We could not help ourselves, we two. 
We did wrong, in a way, when we con- 
fessed all we felt. But you have been 
very good, and strong, and brave, Jack— 
braver and stronger than J, I think. It 
was because I knew how good and brave 
we had been that his ac- 
cusation seemed _ so 
cruel !’’ 

‘*He would have de- 
served anything,’’ vowed 
the captain, emphati- 
cally; ‘‘he was brutal to 
you.’’ 

His hand, copper-tinted 
by the Cuban sun, was 
stroking her hair, ten- 
derly but unnecessarily ; 
for every lock and tendril 
vas in its proper place 

‘“‘Yes, I know.’’ She 
was speaking very softly 
now. ‘‘ But, dear, that is 
no reason why I—why 
we, should be compelled 
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to live all our lives in thy 
knowledge that he came to 
his death through his belief 
that he had been wronged. 
You know he 


found your 
letter.’’ 
‘‘Yes,’’ admitted the cap- 


tain, guiltily. 

‘‘When he saw that | 
knew there would be a scene 
when you met. I only won- 
der that he did not kill 
you.”’ 

‘‘Did he consider that 
that letter excused the hid 
eous wrongs and indignities 
he had heaped upon you for 
years?’’ 

‘*Do not let us speak of 
that. Do you think the memory of 
those indignities could compensate 
for the thought that there was 
human being in the world—and_ that 
one my  husband—who could con- 
sider me capable of forgetting my own 
loyalty asa wife? Ah, no, Jack. When 
he went away, vowing that he would en- 
list—under an assumed name, so that his 
own friends would not know what becaine 
of him—I feared something like this— 
only worse. I feared he would kill you— 
meanly, treacherously, I mean, without 
giving you a fair chance.”’ 

She had seen the scornful look rising 
to the captain’s eyes, and her last words 
checked it. 

Captain John Garthorne took in his 
own hands, with tenderness and with rev- 
erence, the hands of the woman he had 
worshiped through the best years of his 
life. The haunting refrain of the waltz 
came floating past the palm trees and the 
camelias. The atmosphere of the conser- 
vatory seemed more stifling than ever. 
Where they stood, the light from a yel- 
low electric bulb shone down into their 
faces. An expert would have said that a 
handsomer pair never made each other 
miserable since the world began. 

‘Listen, Edith.”’ 

‘*Yes, dear. I am listening.’’ 

‘“You have loved me?’’ 

Always. I love you now. I could die 
for you, as I know you could die for me.’’ 

‘*You know that 1 love you?’’ 

‘*Tf I did not know that, I would not 
care to live.”’ 

‘‘We have been true to ourselves—and 
to honor. You admit that?’’ 
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chival- 
rous—the truest, dearest lover a woman 


‘*Vou have been brave, true, 


ever had.’’ 

‘* And though we have loved each other, 
we have not wronged—him.’’ 

ae 

‘*T have idolized you. I have had no 
thought but for you. I have longed for 
you in the daytime, thirsted for you in 
the night. There has never been a mo- 
ment of the time, in the camps and the 
swamps I have just left, when I would 
not have welcomed death if I could have 
thought you would be happy. You be- 
lieve that, do you not?’’ 

‘*T believe it all, Jack.’’ 

‘*And now—now that by no trick, or 
device, or cheat; by no other influence 
than that of his own infernal madness, he 
has brought upon himself the exact fate 
that he merited—/he fate that makes you 


free, Edith—you plead for him and say 


ne must be saved. I do not understand.’’ 
Mrs. Halcomb smiled faintly. She be- 
stowed on the captain a look half reproach, 
half tenderness—the look of a good wo- 
man who secretly and stealthily ap- 
plauds the adoration her virtue compels 
her to condemn. Again she placed her two 
hands on his shoulders appealingly. 
**Jack.’’ 
‘*Ves —beloved.’ 
‘It’s our wanting him 
makes it wrong now, Jack.’’ 
Some sense of the supreme self-abne- 
gation contemplated by this woman began 
to dawn upon the captain. He took her 
hands, and bending his head, pressed the 
tips of her fingers to his lips, waiting fo: 
her to proceed. 
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dead that 
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The secaetary received him with consideration 


‘*Don’t you see, dear,’’ she whispered, 
tremulously—‘‘it must come out, you 
know—the truth. If he is shot—-his real 
name will become known. He will die for 
striking vow and then—people will re- 
member. You would not want a woman for 
your wife with a taint upon her, Jack.”’ 

‘*T would not care.’’ 

‘*Ah, yes, you would—afterwards. 
And I would not come to you so—I 
swear I would not. Jack, you must save 
his life—not for his sake, but for mine. 
Can you ?—will you ?——--’’ 

The captain was thinking very deeply. 
When a man loves a woman with the 
full force of his manhood she cannot out- 
do him in sacrifice. With the last words 
a strange idea had traversed his brain. 
Though he had not confessed it, he shared 
with this woman the sense of responsi- 
bility for her husband’s approaching 
tragic death, and it brought with it cer- 
tain maddening pangs. His knowledge of 
the honesty of their relations in no wise 
decreased his discomfort. 

“Tt is possible,’’ he 
‘‘there might be a way.’’ 

Her face grew radiant. 

‘Tell it me,’’ she demanded. 

‘*No,’’ he replied, firmly. ‘‘I will not 
explain. It is only achaace, and, after 
all, it, might not succeed. I will try it in 
the morning. Ah!—it is nearly morning 
now, I fancy—our last night together. I 
must leave Washington in the afternoon. 
You will let me see you once more, will 
you not, totell you? But first, let me 


said, slowly, 
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ask—Edith, this idea that I have— 
mind you, it is only a chance!— 
may involve some loss of prestige 
for myself. Edith, if other people 
were to think me disgraced would 
you still believe in me?’’ 

She looked him straight in the 
eyes unflinchingly. 

“Tf all the world believed you 
vile, I would still be proud to love 
you.’”’ 

Again the music came throb- 
bing through the camelias and the 
palms. The captain’s eyes mel- 
lowed and softened. He drew very 
close to the white-clad figure 


erently, upon its forehead. 
‘* Waltz with 
mured. 
Nearly all the people had gone. 
Even this number was half over 
their dance was brief. It was at 
British Minister’s, where early 
hours prevail. That two minutes of 
brief contact—that decorous embrace 
while gliding over the polished floor 
in full view of the few revellers who 
remained—was all the heaven that 
these two idolators were likely to enjoy 
for—oh, which of them knew how long? 
When the captain took the lady to her 
carriage presently, he bowed low over her 
hand and murmured, ‘‘’To-morrow.’’ 


me, dear,’’ he mur- 


and 
the 


Captain John Garthorne lolled in an 
attitude of indolence, in a leather arm- 
chair in a corner of the Army and Navy 
Club. His eves were half-closed and the 
neglected perfecto lightly held between 
the fingers of his left hand had long 
ceased to smoulder. He lad lounged in 
this way, with one long and symmetrical 
leg hanging over the arm of the chair, 
for nearly an hour, and though it was 
almost daylight, he had not done dream- 
ing yet. 

For a man in the full vigor of life and 


health, and whose last five years have 
been eventful, the express-train — of 
thought moves with lightning speed. It 


rounds curves and leaps obstructions; it 
sounds unknown depths and_ picrees 
wildernesses of fantastic conjecture; it 
covers, indeed, infinite wastes of space, 


and invariably leaves the mind in a_sad- 
der jumble than it was before the start 
was made. 

To follow the captain’s thought-train 
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in all its mysterious windings would be a 
tedious if not impossible task. And yet 
some of the scenes wherein it strayed were 
picturesque enough. He visited, for in- 
stance, a hazy little town on the Maine 
coast and stole into an apple-orchard 
wherein stood a tall girl in a white dress, 
with the June breeze sifting the pink 
blossoms Gown upon her wide Leghorn 
hat and into her upturned face. She had 
dear, earnest eyes and a smile like a 
grieved nun’s—these details he had no 
difficulty in recalling—and when he 
drifted on presently, into the pitiless 
routine of a soldier’s life in barracks in 
time of peace, he actually laughed to 
think how he had congratulated himself 
on his success in fighting off the school- 
boy passion that had nearly coaxed him 
into an alliance with an unformed coun- 
try child. That thought seemed such a 
ghastly mockery when contrasted with 
the next scene in this sad little comedy 
of a life of mistakes—the scene where in 
he found her, the dear-faced child of the 
Maine apple orchard, enduring with 
Christlike patience and forbearance the 
saddest lot this sad old earth may give to 
a woman—the lot of the Rake’s wife. It 
came back now so clearly, and the hands 
of the Dreamer were clinched and his 
teeth set as he recalled the climax of his 
long period of honest and loyal knight- 
hood—a besotted husband’s resentment 
of a devotion as beautiful as a brother’s, 
marked, as it was, by a magnificence of 
self-restraint that even he, the true 
Knight, could scarcely comprehend. Ah, 
brute that you were, husband!-—for so 
the Dream ran—being vile to the core 
yourself, how should you refrain from 
rejoicing when you thought you had dis- 


covered a blotch upon the sainthood 
against whose perfect whiteness the 
miasma of your own rufhanism had 


loomed so foully black? It was a glee 
and a glory to you, though at heart you 
were cut deep—deep; for the grosser the 
fibre of the libertine, so much the keener 
is his exaction of flawless chastity in his 
own womankind. 

But into the dream there stole, like 
the benediction of moonlight on a subsid- 
ing storm at sea, the memory of a dear 
white face—a face whose infinite purity 
and goodness had been to him a tower of 
strength in his weakness and whose quiet 
eyes had rewarded him when he had felt 
the battle with Fate to be most stern. 
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Heigho, Dreamer, it was hard, was it 
not, but you would not change it if you 
eould. Asan honest man and soldier, 
now, would you? Nay, you know that 
you would not? You are man enough to 
know that the glamour of a beautiful de- 
sire could not compensate you for an as- 
sassinated conscience, and that not for a 
million worlds would you barter your 
knowledge that the woman you learned 
to love too late is—herself. Who would 
not accept suspicion—ay! the blow of a 
maniac husband, even!—for such knowl- 
edge as that? The white face with the 
earnest eyes is your grace and your salva- 
tion, sir, and if you were not half asleep, 
you would be down on your knees saying 
your prayers to it. As it is—— 


Captain John Garthorne had the smok- 
ing-room all to himself. The daylight 
was streaming in through the windows, 
and he was blinking at it stupidly, like 
an owl that has out-slept the dark. It 
might have been this broad glare of light 
that had brought the moisture to his 
fine eyes and caused his cheeks to pale 
somewhat through their bronze. 

The captain was mentally addressing 
himself to himself, a practice into which 
the strongest of natures will fall under 
stress of long-extended fatigue or worry. 
His lips did not move, but the sermon 
into which his thoughts crystallized them- 
selves followed a strain something like 
this: 

‘‘She was his wife. Gloss over the 
other circumstances as you may, you can- 
not ignore that one. You loved her, and 
you reverenced her—yes, but that did not 
remove the stubborn fact of his proprie- 
torship. Throw aside romance for a mo- 
ment and face certainties. You were both 
innocent, in a sense, but—she was his 
wife, and you wrote her a letter for which 
you would have shot any man who had 
dared to write it to her had she been 
yours. 

‘‘If this man dies and, before dying, 
tells who he is, and why he struck you— 
he may already have told it—she is lost, 
and it is you who have done the mischief. 
Yes; be honest about it, John Garthorne; 
it is you, and no one else in the world. 

‘‘She is right as she has always been 
right. The fact that your love for her 
was a clean and sacred love does not ex- 
cuse you for having permitted yourself 
to cherish it. From every moral stand- 
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point, if not from a military one, this 
man was justified in striking you in the 
face. You would have done the same in 
his place—and more. Stripped of all 
grandiose sentiment, of all tinsel of 
poetry, and glitter of passion, that is the 
truth and the logic of it. Your crime was 
greater than his. And itis your duty to 
save hine and to save her. 





Captain John Garthorne rose from his 
chair, yawned and shook himself. He 
walked across the room to a writing-table 
and addressed a short note to the Secre- 
tary of War. In this he requested an in- 
terview at 10 0’clock on the subject of 
Private Frank Scott's sentence, coupling 
the request with the statement that he 
had new and vitally important evidence 
to present in connection therewith. This 
he gave to an attendant with instructions 
to have it sent to the Department at once. 
Then he enjoyed the twin luxuries of an 
hour’s sleep anda bath. He felt himself 
entitled to them. 

As he walked up the sunlit avenue 
after breakfast he presented a figure that 
schoolgirls would have described as 
‘*stunning.’’ His uniform was worn and 
frayed, but it fitted him perfectly, and he 
walked with the stride of a conqueror 
rather than that of aman who is going 
voluntarily to disgrace. 

The idea that had entered his mind 
vaguely just before that farewell waltz— 
gods! how sweet the memory of it now, 
in the warmth and the sunshine!—was 
the only one that would avail. If he told 
the Secretary that he, Captain John 
Garthorne, had lied in his testimony at 
the court-martial—that, as a matter of 
fact, Private Scott had not struck him at 
all—the statement could hardly be dis- 
regarded. It would save the wretch’s life. 


’ 
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The consequences to himself would be 
deadly, but through the glorious gold of 
the morning sunshine and the twittering 
of the birds in the branches overhead, he 
heard a soft voice whispering tremulously 
— ‘You must save him. There is no 
other way.’’ And so he threw back his 
head and squared his shoulders and 
marched into the building with his sword 
clanking bravely against the stone steps. 
Men go to their death in just such 
fashion. 

The Secretary received him with con- 
sideration. He was an officer who had 
made his mark already, in the campaign, 
and was entitled to every courtesy. 

The captain wasinadream. He felt 
asaman may feel who knows that in 
two minutes the entire fabric of an hon- 
orable career is to be obliterated. ‘The 
great room, with its heavy furniture and 
high ceiling, seemed to be whirling round 
and round, and a big blue-bottle, station- 
ary against the nearest windowpane, 
looked like a round spot of blood. 
He retained his composure, and when 
he spoke it was with ease and _ self-pos- 
session. 

‘*My evidence, Mr. Secretary,’’ he be- 
gan, after the ordinary civilities had been 
exchanged, ‘‘is most vital. I have come 
to say——”’ 

‘“Ah, yes,’’ interrupted the great man, 
pleasantly, folding his hands in a re- 
flective way, ‘‘I had forgotten the object 
of your visit in the pleasure it gave me. 
Your chivalrous behavior has touched us 
all, Captain, but it seems you have been 
wasting your time. The prisoner com- 
mitted suicide a week ago—the day after 
you left in fact. The report came in last 
night. I know you’ll excuse me now. 
Come back at two, won’t you, and have 
some luncheon ?’’ 


FRAGMENT 


A truce, say I, to Woman’s snaky fondness! 

Her soft cajoling wiles but jade. 

Her kiss is treason; her embrace imprisonment 

In such a dungeon of desires dark, unrighteous 

As make the stoutest heart a mere poltroon. 

Here’s to unflinching, plain and sober Friendship, 

The healthy brother-love of man to man. 

Man, the dull oaf, who ne’er can estimate 

The high and holy faith of Friendship’s bond 

Till he has gulped the dregs of Woman’s perfidy.—Basil Cade 
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T WAS no easy matter to bring the 
| Gamecock up to the island, for the 
river had swept down so much silt 
that the banks extended for many miles 
out into the Atlantic. The coast was 
hardly to be seen when the first white 
curl of the breakers warned us of our 
langer, and from there onwards we made 
our way very carefully under mainsail 
and jib, keeping the broken water well to 
the left, as is indicatedinthechart. More 
than once her bottom touched the sand 
(we were drawing something under six 
feet at the time), but we had always way 
enough and luck enough to carry us 
through. Finally, the water shoaled very 
rapidly, but they had sent a canoe from 
the factory and the Krooboy pilot brought 
us within two hundred yards of the 
island. Here we dropped our anchor, for 
the gestures of the negro indicated that 
we could not hope to get any further. 
The blue of the sea had changed to the 
brown of the river, and, even under the 
shelter of the island the current was sing- 
ing and swirling round our bows. The 
stream appeared to be in spate, for it was 
over the roots of the palm trees, and 
everywhere upon its muddy, greasy sur- 
face we could see logs of wood and debris 
of all sorts which had been carried down 
by the flood. 

When I had assured myself that we 
swung securely at our moorings, I 
thought it best to begin watering at once, 
for the place looked as if it reeked with 
fever. The heavy river, the muddy shin 
ing banks, the bright poisonous green of 
the jungle, the moist steam in the air, 
they were all so many danger signals to 
one who could read them. I sent the long 
boat off therefore with two large hogs 
heads, which would be sufficient to last 
us until we made St. Paul de Loanda. 
For my own part I took the dingy and 
rowed for the island, for I could see the 
Union Jack fluttering above the palins to 
mark the position of Armitage and Wil- 
son’s trading station. 

When I had cleared the grove I could 
see the place, a long, low, white-washed 


building, with a deep veranda in front, 
and an immense pile of palm oil barrels 
heaped upon either flank of it. A row of 
surf boats and canoes lay along the 
beach, and a single small jetty projected 
into the river. ‘women in white suits 
with red cummerbunds round their waists 
were waiting upon the gnd of it to receive 
me. One was a large portly fellow with 
a grayish beard. ‘The other was slender 
and tall, with a pale pinched face which 
was half-concealed by a great mushroom- 
shaned hat. 

‘*Very glad to see you,’’ said the lat- 
ter, cordially. ‘‘I am Walker, the agent 
of Armitage and Wilson. Let me intro- 
duce Dr. Severall of the same company. 
It is not often we see a private yacht in 
these parts.’’ 

‘*She’s the Gamecock,’’ I explained. 
““T’m owner and captain—Meldruim is 
the name.’’ 

‘Exploring ?’’ he asked. 

**T’m a lepidopterist, a butterfly catcher. 
I’ve been doing the west coast from Sene- 
gal downward.’’ 

‘*Good sport ?’’ asked the doctor, turn- 
ing a slow, yellow-shot eve upon me. 

‘*T have forty cases full. We came in 
here to water, and also to see what you 
have in my line.’’ 

These introductions and explanations 
had filled up the time while my two Kroo- 
boys were making the dingy fast. Then 
I walked down the jetty with one of my 
new acquaintances upon either side, each 
plying me with questions, for they had 
seen no white man for months. 

‘“What do we do?’’ said the doctor, 
when I had begun asking questions in my 
turn. ‘‘Our business keeps us pretty 
busy, and in our leisure time we talk 
politics.’’ 

‘Yes, by the special mercy of Provi- 
dence Severall is a rank Radical and I am 
a good stiff Uiionist, and we talk Home 
Rule for two solid hours every evening.’’ 

‘And drink quinine cocktails,’’ said 
the doctor. ‘‘We'’re both pretty well 
salted now, but our normal temperature 
was about 103 last year. I shouldn’t, as 
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Iwo men in white suits were waiting at the end of 
to recel\ ie 


an impartial adviser, recommend you to 
stay here very long, unless you are col 
lecting bacilli as well as butterflies. The 
mouth of the Ogowai River will never de 
velop into a health resort. "' 

There is nothing finer than the way 
in which these outlying pickets of civil- 
ization distil a grim humor out of their 


desolate situation, and turn not only a 
bold, but a laughing face upon the 
chances which their lives may bring. 
Everywhere from Sierra Leone down- 
ward, I had found the same reeking 
swamps, the same isolated fever-racked 
communities and the same bad jokes. 


There is something approaching to the 
divine in that power of man to rise above 
his conditions and to use his mind for 
the purpose of mocking at the miserics 
of his body. 

‘*Dinner will be ready in about half an 
hour, Captain Meldrum,’’ said the doc 
tor. ‘‘Walker has gone in to see about 
it; he’s the housekeeper this week. 
Meanwhile, if vou like, we'll stroll round 
and I’ll show you the sights of the 
island.”’ 

The sun had already sunk veneath the 
line of palm trees and the great arch of 
the heaven above our head was like the 
inside of a huge shell, shimmering with 
dainty pinks and delicate iridescence. 


No one who has not lived im a land where 
the weight and heat of a napkin become 
jntolerable upon the knees can imagine 
the blessed relief which the coolness of 
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evening brings along with it. In 
this sweeter and purer air the doctor 
and I walked round the little island, 
.he pointing out the stoics, and ex- 
plaining the routine of his work. 

‘*There’s a certain romance about 
the place,’’ said he, in answer to 
some remark of mine about the dul- 
ness of their lives. ‘‘ We are living 
here just upon the edge of the Great 
Unknown. Up there,’’ he continued, 
pointing to the Northeast, ‘‘Du 
Chaillu penetrated, and found the 
home of the gorilla. ‘That is the 
Gaboon country—the land of the 
great apes. In this direction,’ 
pointing to the Southeast, ‘‘no one 
has been very far. ‘The land which 
is drained by this river is practi- 
cally unknown to Europeans. Every 
log which is carried past us by the 
current has come from an undiscov- 
ered country. I’ve often wished 
that I was a better botanist when I have 
seen the singular orchids and curious- 
looking plants which have been cast up 
on the eastern end of the island.”’ 

The place which the doctor indicated 
was a sloping brown beach, freely lit- 
tered with the flotsam of the stream. At 
each end was a curved point, like a little 
natural breakwater, so that a small shal- 
low bay was left between. This was full 
otf floating vegetation, with a single huge 
splintered tree lying stranded in the mid 
dle of it, the current rippling against its 
high black side 

‘These are all from up country,’’ said 
the doctor. ‘‘They got caught in our 
little bay, and then when some extra 
freshet comes they are washed out again 
and carried to the sea.”’ 

‘* What is the tree?’’ I asked. 

‘*Oh, some kind of teak I should im- 
agine, but pretty rotten by the look of it. 
We get all sorts of big hard wood trees 
floating past here, to say nothing of the 
palms. Just come in here, will you ?’’ 

He led the way into a long building 
With an immense quantity of barrel staves 
and iron hoops littered about in it. 


‘This is our cooperage,’’ said he. 
We have the staves sent out in bun 
dles, and we put them together our- 
selves. Now you don’t see anything 


particularly sinister about this building, 
do you ?”’ 

I looked round at the high corrugated 
iron roof, the white wooden walls, and 




















the earthen floor. In one corner lay a 
mattress and a blanket. 

‘*T see nothing very alarming,’’ said I. 

‘* And yet there’s something out of the 
comnon, too,’’ he remarked. ‘‘ You see 
that bed? Well, I intend to sleep there 
to-night. I don’t want to buck, but I 
think it’s a bit of a test for nerve.’’ 

** Why ?”’ 

‘*Oh, there have been some funny go- 
ings on. You were talking about the mo- 
notony of our lives, but I] assure you that 
they are sometimes quite as exciting as 
we wish them to be. You'd better come 
back to the house now, for after sundown 
we begin to get the fever fog up from the 
marshes. ‘There, you can see it coming 
across the river.’’ 

I looked and saw long tentacles of 
white vapor writhing out from among the 
thick green underwood, and crawling at 
us over the broad swirling surface of the 
brown river. At the same time the air 
turned suddenly dank and cold. 

‘There's the dinner gong,’’ said the 
doctor. ‘‘If this matter interests you I'll 
tell you about it afterward.’’ 

It did interest me very much, for there 
was something earnest and subdued in his 
manner as he stood in the empty cooper 
age, which appealed very forcibly to my 
imagination. He was a big, bluff, hearty 
man, this doctor, and yet I had detected 
a curious expression in his eves as he 
glanced about him—an expression which 
I would not describe as one of fear, but 
rather that of a man who is alert and on 
his guard. 

‘*By the way,’’ said T, 
to the house, ‘‘you have 
huts of a good many of 
vour native assistants, but 





as we returned 
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IT have not seen any of ' 

the natives themselves.”’ ey 
‘*'Thev slee p in the hulk 

over yonder,’’ the doctor 


answered, pointing over to 
one of the banks. 

‘*Indeed. I should not 
have thought in that case 
that they would need the 
huts.’’ 

‘*Oh, they used the huts until quite re- 
cently. We've put them onthe hulk until 
they recover their confidence a little. 
Thev were all half mad with fright, so 
we let them go, and nobody sleeps on the 
island except Walker and inyself.”’ 
‘‘What frightened them ?’’ I asked. 
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‘“*Well, that brings us back to the 
same story. I suppose Walker has no ob- 
jection to your hearing all about it. I 
don’t know why we should make any 
secret about it, though it is certainly a 
pretty bad business.’’ 

He made no further allusion to it dur- 
ing the excellent dinner which had been 
prepared in my honor. It appeared that 
no sooner had the little white topsail of 
the Gamecock shown round Cape Lopez 
than these kind fellows had begun to pre- 
pare their famous pepper-pot—which is 
the pungent stew peculiar to the West 
Coast—and to boil their yams and sweet 
potatoes. We sat down to as good a native 
dinner as one could wish, served by a 
smart Sierra Leone waiting boy. I was 
just remarking to myself that he at least 
had not shared in the general flight 
when, having laid the dessert and wine 
upon the table, he raised his hand to his 
turban. 

‘*Anything else I do, Massa Walker ?’’ 
he asked. 

‘‘No, I think that is all right, 
Moussa,’’ my host answered. ‘‘I am not 
feeling very well to-night, though, and I 
should much prefer if you would stay on 
the island.’’ 

‘T saw a struggle between his fears and 
his duty upon the swarthy face of the 
African. His skin had turned of that 
livid purplish tint which stands for pal- 
lor in a negro, and his eyes looked fur- 
tively about him. 

‘*No, no, Massa Walker,”’ 





he cried, at 






A single huge splintered tree lav. stranded in the 
middle of the stream 
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last, ‘‘ you better come to the hulk with 
me, sah! Look after you much better 
in the hulk, sah.’’ m 

‘That won’t do, Moussa. White men 
don’t run away from the posts where they 
are placed.”’ 

Again I saw the passionate struggle in 
the negro’s face, and again his fears pre- 
vailed. 

‘*No use, Massa Walker, sah!’’ he 
cried. ‘‘S’elp me, I can’t doit. If it was 
yesterday or if it was to-morrow, but this 
is the third night, sah, an’ it’s more than 
I can face.’”’ 

Walker shrugged his shoulders. 

‘*Off with you, then!’’ said he. 
‘*When the mailboat comes you can get 
back to Sierra Leone, for I’ll have no 
servant who deserts me when I need him 
most. I suppose this is all mystery to 
you, or has the doctor told you, Captain 
Meldrum ?”’ 

‘*T showed Captain Meldrum the cooper- 
age, but I did not tell him anything,’’ 
said Dr. Severall. ‘‘ You’re looking bad, 
Walker,’’ he added, glancing at his com- 
panion. ‘‘You have astrong touch coming 
on you.”’ 

‘*Ves, I’ve had the shivers all day, 
and now my head is like a cannonball. I 
took ten grains of quinine, and my ears 
are singing like a kettle. But I want to 
sleep with you in the cooperage to-night.’’ 

‘*No, no, my dear chap. I won’t hear 
of sucha thing. You must get to bed at 
once, and I am sure Meldrum will excuse 
you. I shall sleep in the cooperage, and 
I promise you that [’ll be round with 
your medicine before breakfast.’’ 

It was evident that Walker had been 
struck by one of those sudden and vio- 
lent attacks of remittent fever which are 
the curse of the West Coast. His sallow 
cheeks were flushed, and his eyes shining 
with fever and suddenly as he sat there 
he began to croon out a song in the high- 
pitched voice of delirium. 

‘*Come, come, we must get you to bed, 
old chap,’’ said the doctor, and with my 
aid he led his friend into his bedroom. 

There we undressed him, and presently, 
after taking a strong sedative, he settled 
down into a deep slumber. 

‘*He’s right for the night,’’ said the 
doctor, as we sat down and filled our 
glasses once more. ‘‘Sometiines it is my 
turn and sometimes his, but, fortunately, 
we have never been down together. I 
should have been sorry to be out of it to- 
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night, for I havea little mystery to un- 
ravel. I told you that I intended to sleep 
in the cooperage.’’ 

**Yes, you said so.’’ 

“When I said sleep I meant watch, 
for there will be no sleep for me. We've 
had such a scare here that no native will 
stay after sundown, and I mean to find 
out to-night what the cause of it all may 
be. It has always been the custom for a 
native watchman to sleep in the cooper- 
age, to prevent the barrel hoops from being 
stolen. Well, six days ago the fellow who 
slept there disappeared, and we have 
never seen a trace of him since. It was 
certainly singular for no canoe had been 

‘ren, and these waters are too full of 
crocodiles for any man to swim to shore. 
What became of the fellow, or how he 
could have left the island is a complete 
mystery. Walker and I were merely sur- 
prised, but the blacks were badly scared, 
and queer voodoo tales began to get about 
among them. But the real stampede 
broke out three nights ago, when the new 
watchman in the cooperage also disap- 
peared.”’ 

‘* What became of him?’’ I asked. 

‘Well, we not only don’t know, but 
we can’t even give a guess which would 
fit the facts. The niggers swear there is a 
fiend in the cooperage who claims a man 
every third night. They wouldn’t stay in 
the island—nothing could persuade them. 
Even Moussa, who is a faithful boy 
enough, would, as you have seen, leave 
his master in a fever rather than remain 
for the night. If we are to continue torun 
this place we must reassure our niggers, 
and I don’t know any better way of doing 
it than by putting ina night there myself. 
This is the third night, vou see, so I sup- 
pose the thing is due, whatever it may 
be.’’ 

‘*Have you no clue?’’ ITasked. ‘‘Was 
there no mark of violence, no blood stain, 
no footprints, nothing to give a hint as 
to what kind of danger you may have to 
meet ?”’ 

‘* Absolutely nothing. ‘The man was 
gone, and that was all. Last time it was 
old Ali who has been wharf tender here 
since the place was started. He was 
always as steady asa rock, and nothing 
but foul play would take him from his 
work.”’ 

‘*Well,’’ said I, ‘‘I really don’t think 
that this isa one-man job. Your friend 
is full of laudanum, and come’ what 


























might he can be of no assistance to you. 
You must let me stay and put in a night 
with you at the cooperage.”’ 

‘*Well, now, that’s very good of you, 
Meldrum,’’ said he heartily, shaking iny 
hand across the table. ‘‘It’s not a thing 
that I should have ventured to propose, 
for it is asking a good deal of a casual 
visitor, but if you really mean it i 

‘*Certainly I mean it. If you will ex- 
cuse wea moment I will hail the Game- 
cock and let them know that they need 
not expect me.’’ 

As we canie back from the other end of 
the little jetty we were both struck by 
ithe appearance of the night. A huge blue- 
black pile of clouds had built itself up 
upon the landward side, and the wind 
came from it in little hot pants, which 
beat upon our faces like the draught from 
a blast furnace. Under the jetty the river 
was swirling and hissing, tossing little 
white spurts of spray over the planking. 

‘*Confound it!’’ said Dr. Severall. 
‘‘We are likely to have a flood on the 
top of all our troubles. That rise in the 
river means heavy rain up-country, and 
when it once begins you never know how 
far it will go. We've had the island 
nearly covered before now. Well, we'll 
just go and see that Walker is comfort- 
able, and then if you like we’ll settle 
down in our quarters.”’ 

The sick man was sunk in a profound 
slumber, and we left him with some 
crushed limes ina glass beside him in 
case he should awake with the thirst of 
fever upon him. Then we made our way 
through the unnatural gloom thrown by 
that menacing cloud. The river had risen 
so high that the little bay which I 
have described at the end of the island 
had become almost obliterated through 
the submerging of its flanking peninsula. 
The great raft of driftwood, with the huge 
black tree in the middle, was swaying up 
and down in the swollen current. 

‘“That’s one good thing a flood will 
do for us,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘It carried 
away all the vegetable stuff which is 
brought down onto the east end of the 
island. It came down with the freshet the 
other day, and here it will stay untila 
flood sweeps it out into the main stream. 
Well, here’s our room, and here are some 
books, and here is my tobacco pouch, and 
we must try and put in the night as best 
we may.”’ 

By the light of our single lantern the 
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great lonely room looked very gaunt and 
dreary. Save for the piles of staves and 
heaps of hoops there was absolutely 
nothing in it, with the exception of the 
mattress for the doctor, which had been 
laid in the corner. We made a couple of 
seats aud atable out of the staves, and 
settled down together for a long vigil. 
Severall had brought a revolver for me, 
and was himself armed with a double- 
barrelled shotgun. We loaded our wea- 
pons and laid them cocked within reach 
of our hands. The little circle of light 
and the black shadows arching over us 
were so melancholy that he went off to 
the house, and returned with two candles. 
One side of the cooperage was pierced, 
however, by several open windows, and it 
was only by screening our lights behind 
staves that we could prevent them from 
being extinguished. 

The doctor, who appeared to be a man 
of iron nerves, had settled down to a 
book, but I observed that every now and 
then he laid it upon his knee, and took 
an earnest look all round him. For my 
part although I tried once or twice to 
read I found it impossible to concentrate 
my thoughts upon the book. They would 
always wander back to this great empty 
silent room and tothe sinister mystery 
which overshadowed it. I racked my 
brains for some possible theory which 
would explain the disappearance of these 
two men. There was the black fact that 
they were gone, and not the least tittle of 
evidence as to why or whither. And here 
we were waiting in the same place—wait- 
ing without an idea’ as to what we were 
waiting for. I was right in saying that it 
was not a one-man job. It was trying 
enough as it was, but no force upon earth 
would have kept me there without a 
conirade. 

What an endless, tedious night it was! 
Outside we heard the lapping and gurg- 
ling of the great river, and the soughing 
of the rising wind. Within save for our 
breathing, the turning of the doctor’s 
pages, and the high, shrill ping of an 
occasional mosquito there was a heavy 
silence. Once my heart sprang into my 


mouth as Severall’s book suddenly fell 
to the ground and he sprang to his feet 
with his eyes on one of the windows. 
‘*Did vou see anything, Meldrum ?’’ 
‘*No. Did you?’’ 
‘Well, I had a vague sense of move- 
He caught 


ment outside that window.’’ 
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up his gun and approached it. ‘‘No, 
there’s nothing to be seen, and yet I 
could have sworn that something passed 
slowly across it.’’ 

‘*A palm leaf, perhaps,’’ said I, for 
the wind was growing stronger every in- 
stant. 

‘‘Very likely,’’ said he, and settled 
down to his book again, but his eyes 
were forever darting little suspicious 
glances up at the window. 

I watched it also, but all was quiet 
outside. 

And then suddenly our thoughts were 
turned into a new direction by the burst- 
ing of the storm. A blinding flash was 
followed by a clap which shook the build- 
ing. Again and again came the vivid 
white glare with the thunder at the same 
instant, like the flash and roar of a mon- 
strous piece of artillery. And then down 
came the tropical rain, crashing and rat 
tling on the corrugated iron roofing of 
the cooperage. The big hollow room 
boomed like a drum. From the darkness 
arose a strange mixture of noises, a gurg- 
ling, splashing, tinkling, bubbling, wash- 
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ing, dripping—every liquid sound that 
Nature can produce from the thrashing 
and swishing of the rain to the deep 
steady boom of the river. Hour after hour 
the uproar grew louder and more sus- 
tained. 

‘‘My word,’’ said Severall, ‘‘we are 
going to have the father of all the floods 
this time. Well, here's the dawn coming 
at last, and that is a blessing. We’ve 
about exploded the third-night supersti- 
tion, anyhow.”’ 

A gray light was stealing through the 
oom, and there was the day upon us in 
an instant. The rain had eased off, but 
the coffee-colored river was roaring past 
like a waterfall. Its power made me fear 
for the anchor of the Gamecock. 

‘‘T must get aboard,’’ said I. ‘‘If she 
drags she’ll never be able to beat up the 
river again.’’ 

‘“The island is as good as a break- 
water,’’ the doctor answered. ‘‘I can 
give you a cup of coffee if you will come 
up to the house.”’ 

I was chilled and miserable, sothe sug- 
gestion was a welcome one. We left the 
ill-omened cooperage with 
its mystery still unsolved, 
and we splashed our way up 
to the house. 

‘“There’s the spirit lamp,”’ 
said Severall. ‘‘If you would 
just put a light to it, I will 
see how Walker feels this 
morning.’’ 

He left me, but was back 
in an instant with a dreadful 
face. 

“*He’s gone!’’ he 
hoarsely. 

The words sent a thrill of 
horror through me. I stood 
with the lamp in my hand, 
glaring at him. 

‘*Yes, he’s gone!’’ he re- 
peated. ‘‘Come and look!’’ 

I followed him without a 
word, and the first thing that 
I saw as I entered the bed- 
room was Walker himself ly- 
ing huddled on his bed, in 
the gray flannel sleeping suit 
in which I had helped to 
dress him on the night be- 





cried, 


fore. 

**Not dead, surely!’ I 
gasped. 

The doctor was _ terribly 
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agitated. 
leaves in the wind. 

‘*He’s been dead some hours.’’ 

‘*Was it fever?’’ 

‘*FRever! Look at his foot!’’ 

I glanced down, and a cry of horror 


His hands were shaking like 


burst from my lips. One foot was not 
merely dislocated, but was turned com- 
pletely round in a most grotesque contor- 
tion. 

‘*Good God!’’ 
have done this?’’ 

Severall had laid his hand upon the 
dead man’s chest. 

‘*Feel here,’’ he whispered. 

I placed my hand at the same spot. 
There was no resistance. ‘The body was 
absolutely soft and limp. It was like 
pressing a sawdust doll. 

‘“The breastbone is gone,’’ said Sev- 
erall in the same awed whisper. ‘‘He’s 
broken to bits. Thank God he had the 
laudanum. You can see by his face that 
he died in his sleep.’’ 

‘*But who can have done this?’ 

‘*T’ve had about as much as [ can 
stand,’’ said the doctor, wiping his fore- 
head. ‘‘I don’t know that I’m a greater 
coward than my neighbors, but this gets 
beyond me. If you’re going out to the 
Gamecock——”’ 

‘Come on!’’ 
started. 

If we did not run it was because each 
of us wished to keep up the last shadow 
of his self-respect before the other. It was 
dangerous in a light canoe on that swol- 
len river, but we never paused to give 
the matter a thought. He bailing and I 
paddling we kept her above water, and 
gained the deck of the yacht. There, 
with two hundred yards of water between 
us and this cursed island, we felt that we 
were Our OWN men Once more. 

‘*We’ll go back in an hour or so,’’ said 
he. ‘‘But we need a little time to steady 
ourselves. I wouldn’t have had the nig- 
gers see me as I was just now for a year’s 
salary.”’ 


I cried. ‘‘What can 


’ 


said I, and off we 


‘‘T’ve told the steward to prepare 
breakfast. ‘Then we shall go back,’’ said 
I. ‘*But in God’s name, Dr. Severall, 


what do you make of it all?’’ 

‘*TIt beats me—beats ine 
heard of Voodoo devilry, and I’ve 
laughed at it with the others. But that 
poor old Walker, a decent, God-fearing, 
nineteenth century, Primrose Teague 
Inglishman should go under like this 


clean. I’ve 
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**He’s gone!” he cried hoarsely 


without a whole bone in his body—it's 
given mea shake. I won't deny it. But 
look here, Meldrum, is that hand of 
yours mad or drunk, or what is it ?’’ 

Old Patterson, the oldest man of my 
crew, and as steady as the Pyramids, had 
been stationed in the bows with a boat 
hook to fend off the drifting logs which 
caine sweeping down with the current. 
Now he stood with crooked knees, glar- 
ing out infront of him, and one fore- 
finger stabbing furiously at the air. 

‘*Look at it!’’ he yelled. ‘‘ Look at it!’’ 

And at the same instant we saw it. 

A huge black tree trunk was coming 
down the river, its broad, glistening back 
just lapped by the water. And in front of 
it—about three feet in front, arching up- 
ward like the figurehead of-a ship, there 
hung a dreadful face, swaying slowly 
from side to side. It was flattened, malig- 
nant, as large as a small beer barrel, of a 
faded fungoid color, but the neck which 
supported it was mottled with a dull yel- 
low and black. As it flew past the Game- 
cock in the swirl of the waters I saw two 
immense coils roll up out of some great 
hollow in the tree, and the villainous 
head rose suddenly to the height of eight 
or‘ten feet, looking with dull. skin-cov- 
ered eyes at the yacht. An instant later 
the tree had shot past us and was plung- 
ing with it horrible passenger toward 
the Atlantic. 

‘*What was it?’’ I cried. 


‘*It is our fiend of the cooperage,’’ said 
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A huge black tree trunk was coming down the river 


Dr. Severall, and he had become in an in- 
stant the same bluff, self-confident man 
that he had been before. ‘‘Yes, that is 
the devil who has been haunting our 
island. It is the great python of the 
Gaboon.’’ 

I thought of the stories which I had 
heard all down the coast of the monstrous 
constrictors of the interior, of their peri- 
odical appetite, and of the murderous 
effects of their deadly squeeze. ‘Then it 
all took shape in my mind. ‘There had 
been a freshet the week before. It had 
brought down this huge hollow tree with 
its hideous occupant. Who knows from 
what far distant tropical forest it may 
have come? It had been stranded on the 


little east bay of the island. The cooper- 
age had been the nearest house. Twice 
With the return of its appetite it had car- 
ried off the watchman. Last night it had 
doubtless come again, when Severall had 
thought he saw something move at the 
window, but our lights had driven it 
away. It had writhed onward and had 
slain poor Walker in his sleep. 

‘*Why did it not’ carry him off?’ I 
asked. 

‘The thunder and lightning must 
have scared the brute away. ‘There’s your 
steward, Meldrum. ‘The sooner we have 
breakfast and get back to the island the 
better, or some of those niggers might 
think that he had been frightened.”’ 


CHOOSE 


The gleaming stars are longing to embrace 
The sunlight warm that thev reflect so fair, 

But Fate allots to each of them its place 
And coldly binds it there. 

Yet now and then one too rebellious grows, 
And shoots, a flaming meteor, through the sky ; 

One fleeting glimpse of paradise it knows, 
And then is doomed to die. 

Whose is the better fate: the star that stays 
Afar and constantly reflects the sun, 

Or that which, breaking from empyrean ways, 


A taste of heaven won? 


—Leu 


Wayne 

















POST-BELLUM 


The American people is beholding the 
distressing spectacle of a most gloriously 
and victoriously conducted war being 
closed most ingloriously. Not that the 
terms of peace have been managed with 
any but the highest credit to the diplo- 
matic abilities of our Government. As far 
as the party of the second part is con- 
cerned we have shown ourselves at once 
capable and humane. But it is by the de- 
plorable handling of the soldiers who 
have deserved so well of their country 
that those responsible for the well-being 
of the army incur the righteous wrath 
of the entire commonwealth. The hue 
and cry has been shrieked and is shrieked 
day by day in countless newspapers, until 
the sober mind begins to inquire whether 
such things can be. The reasonable pa 
triot is convinced that little or no good 
can come of hysterical upbraiding of the 
government; while much scandal is sure 
to result when the noise of these clamor- 
ings reaches the ears of our foreign ob- 
servers, who have all along been marvel- 
ling at the prowess of our arms. But the 
reasonable patriot is not denied the privi- 
lege of examining into all the confusing 
recriminations of authorities, and those 
who are not authorities, on the conduct of 
the war. He may begin his inquiry from 
the moment he learned that General Shat- 
ter was appointed to command the troops 
invading Cuba. He may wonder why 
such an important trust was not confided 
to Miles, the real head of the army of the 
United States. When he learns later that 
General Shafter was physically incapable 
of the command he had undertaken, his 
wonder degenerates into suspicion. Can 
it be that politics, low machine-work in- 
fluences the judgment of men who hold 
in their hands the lives of thousands of 
devoted soldiers? The speculation is not 
pleasant to pursue. When he finds sick 
soldiers being transported from Cuba to 
the North in vessels whose foul holds are 
unfit even for cattle, the reasonable pa- 
triot begins to feel a dread for the future 
excellency of management on the part of 
the army officials. Then thousands of sick 
and wounded soldiers are dumped on a 
barren spot of Long Island in an encamp- 
ment that is not even half ready for the 
reception of an army in perfect health. 


REFLECTIONS 


As time goes on more and more evi- 
dence for the prosecution accumulates un- 
til the country is suddenly confronted 
with the startling fact that almost every 
camp selected by the War Department for 
the installation of troops before, during 
and after the war, was the spot of all 
others that should have been avoided. 
These melancholy developments will do 
everything but encourage love of serving 


one’s country in the heart of the man 


robust and brave enough to be a sol- 
dier. They will evoke the contempt of 
the military powers of the world for our 
army Officials, just as they will excite the 
sympathy of these powers for the pa- 
tience and intrepidity of our soldiers. 
They have brought into obloquy, and are 
plunging still deeper in obloquy, the man 
on whose unhappy shoulders crush the 
blame and reproaches of 70,000,000 of in- 
censed people. When the impartial and 
faithful history of the war of 1898 is 
written we shall know to how great an 
extent the honorable Secretary of War is 
answerable for these indescribable mis- 
eries. For the moment the honorable Sec- 
retary can be judged only by what he has 
stated in rebuttal to his accusers. When 
these dicta are carefully considered‘the 
man who would defend the Secretary can 
only regret that the honorable Secretary 
has excused himself so much, ‘‘ Qu? s’ex- 
cuse, s'accuse !’* What the honorable Sec- 
retary of War has been pleased to publish 
indicative of the more acute sufferings of 
soldiers during the civil war is out of 
place in a defense of his procedure to the 
American people. The proper deposit for 
such recitals is his memoirs. 

To sum up the personality of the 
honorable Secretary: in a word he is a 
little man who has shouldered the most 
gigantic of tasks. It boots little to cry 
down the helpless failure, whom all the 
country upbraids, however. While not 
forgetting what he is, or is not, the peo- 
ple of the United States should look to 
their Government that all who merit it 
receive reprimands for the misconduct of 
our army. Reprimands severe as they 
may be can compensate little the thou- 
sands of broken hearts and desolate homes, 
which are the result of this misconduct. 
But such is the limit of human justice. 











THE GLORY OF THE NAVY 


with immeasurable gratification 


It is 
that we may turnfrom the plight of army 
mismanagement to regard the admirable 


system and discipline which has been 
characteristic of every movement of the 
United States Navy since the first day of 
the Cuban blockade. A few rabid cor- 
respondents tried to tell their mortified 
readers of a mythical feud between Samp- 
son and Schley ; but the lapse of time since 
the famous destruction of Cervera’s fleet 
has proved that both these naval 
commanders are not only brave and 
astute fighters, but also perfect gentle- 
men. Neither the one nor the other has 
anything to say of himself in regard to 
the victory, and both have given expres- 
sion to the loftiest enthusiasm for the 
men who helped both lead a great fleet to 
the greatest victory of modern times. 
There has been no stupid mismanage- 
ment of supplies, medicine or repairs in 
the department of the navy. While the 
navy had perhaps not sucha number of 
unexpected difficulties to deal with as 
confronted the army, it is certain that a 
wonderful amount of executive ability 
was and is required by Dewey in main- 
taining h:s; position since the day he took 
Cavité; and also by Sampson and Schley 
in the tedious monotony of the blockade. 
This perfection of management may be 
due to the efficiency of the Secretary. of 
the Navy, or what is more probable, may 
be due to the fact that a commander of a 
naval vessel is an omnipotent authority 
on his craft and so orders are given by 
the man who is consummately gifted to 
give orders and to enforce them. 


THE SHAM PATRIOT 


Gallons of ink and tons of paper have 
been used since April 23 last in explo- 
sions of rapture over the soul-seducing 
beauty of the patriotism of the people of 
these United States. When we come to 
examine the sentiment with a scrutinizing 
eve, we may be disappointed to discover 
that the major part of it consists only of 
ink and paper. The truth isthat the pub- 
lic grows so fond of shouting huzzas for 
the country without thinking of any ma- 
terial service by which to prove these 
huzzas genuine that they resemble not a 
little sounding brass. It is but just to 
acknowledge that the good people in the 
vicinity of Montauk have shown unex- 
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nation our 


ampled generosity toward the shattered 
conquerors of Santiago. This is an ex- 
ample of true patriotism. But then the 
pity their condition cried for was suffi- 
cient to move the bowels of compassion in 
an Indian. ‘The recruits at Hempstead, 
those willing soldiers to whom the small 
mind will not accredit courage, because 
they are not within the shadow of disso- 
lution, have not fared so well. ‘The in- 
habitants about the country side have al- 
ways looked on the soldier with suspicion 
and have regarded him more forbiddingly 
than the historic tramp. What was 
clearly evident, however, from a study 


of camp life as bearing on the daily 
humdrum existence of the folks near 
the camp, does not bear out the 


fondled belief that a soldier is persona 


grata everywhere. The clergy, regardless 


of denomination, of the village, showed 
the only marked kindness tothe men; and 
it is comforting to note that this revered 
profession did not forget the new and 
greatest commandment. But your average 
grind, who keeps his nose to the plough 
or in his jingling till from dawn till sun- 
down, has no room for a patriotism that 
goes beyond the buying of half a dozen 
war extras per diem. Doubtless duplicates 
of this type have been counting their 
losses and droning over war news all over 
the country. It is a good type to remem- 
ber and to 


exterminate. The sham _ pa- 
triot: Heis only one tenth of a degree 
less horrible than the sham religion 
ist. The latter plays Heaven as _ his 


trump card; the former, the Stars and 
Stripes. 
THE CRUCIAL TEST 

That the American isa great fighting 
soldiers have given late and 
ost conclusive evidence to the world; 
that we are a great governing nation, we 
must now set out to establish. The tak- 
ing of Luzon, Cuba, Puerto Rico we have 
found to be play; the decision to be 
reached about the disposition of them will 


not be so facile a conquest. Itis an un 
dertaking that must engage only the 


sanest judgment and the most expert 
statecraft. It is an enterprise capable of 
bearing the most resourceful success or 
eternal mischief. It is the crucial test of 
the genius of the American nation. As- 


suredly it isa trust that cannot be con- 
fided to the Department of War. 
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ms $5000 REWARD 


We found the gate FOR ANY FAILURE 


‘To Folly’s estate | 


On a day of long ago, | HAIR ON FACE 

And the hours were sweet 

And the flowers discreet, | 

And the winds were whispering low: 
‘Love is for aye, ' - MME. A. RUPPERT’S DEPILATORY. 
Not for a day, 

Not for a moonlit night ; 
Love's soul is rife 

With the whole of life; 

Love breathes immortal light.’’ 











Neck and Arms removed in 3 minutes by 


The above offer is bona-fide, 
Mme. Ruppert will puy to any one 
having hair on any part of the per- 
son that her wonderful De pilatory 
Will not remove in 3 minutes with- 
out injury tothe skin five thousand 
: ».000) dollars. Mme. Ruppert 

Ave ere uly One interested as to her 
financial responsibility to the pub- 
lisher of this magazine. Mme. 
Ruppert’s Depilatory 1s wonderful 
in its action, immediately dissolv- 
ing all superfluous hair from the 
face, neck, urms, or any part of 
the person. It acts like magic. 
One application removes entirels 
all distiguring hair inside of 3 min- 
utes. Every bottle is guaranteed 
or money refunded. Its applica- 
tion isso simple that a child can 


Sweet were the hours 

And sweet the flowers, 
Until, with scarce a breath, 
Love’s petals fell: 

But the withered leaves tell Re Sup 
Of a memory borne till death. 








use it Without the siigitestinjury. Mme. Ruppert has placed this 

rye : : : : ap F pe, > a . 
. y a fe oO vear wonderful DEPILATORY withinthe reach ofall. A bottle will 
I hrough the fading yeat be mailed to any one in plain wrapper on receipt of $1.00, although 


the price of a first-class preparation of this kind should be much 
higher. 

Mme. A. Ruppert’s Face Bleach has been for many years a 
familiar household word. Most every one knows directly or indi- 
rectly of its great merit forthe removal of Freckles, Tan, Sallow- 


And the future drear 
We two must walk apart, 
And a withered rose 


¢ . i - ness, Blackheads, Pimples, ete. It has not even a competitor 
Is all she ki IWS-— | Worthy of the name, FACE BLEACH sells at $2.00 a bottle or 3 bot- 
But that rose is all my heart | tles taken together for $5.00. Sent only by express. Mme. Ruppert’s 


book, “How to be beautiful,’ sent free on application. Address in 
coutidence, MME, A. RUPPERT, 6 East 14th Street, 
New York City, N. Y., or 155 State street. Chicago, Il. 





| For Children While Cutting Their Teeth, 
| Ke x 


In a Class Alone. . : An Old and 7 i 

vp Well=-Tried Remedy 
» 4 FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 
BEVEL-GEAR . , | MSE 


=] CHAINLESS BICYCLE Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


Its running qualities 

Ore Pereust. has been used for over Firry YrEars by 
OUR CHAIN WHEELS. . MiLLions of Moruers for their CuipreN 
Columbias and Hartfords ‘ WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT Success. 
Other Models at low prices ‘ Ir SoorTnes the CuILp, Sorrens the Gums, 

Catalogue Free ALLAYS all Pain, Cures Winp Conic, and 
Pope Mfg. Co.. Hartford. Conn is the best remedy for Diarraama. Sold 
by Druggists in every part of the world. 

Be sure and ask for MRS. WINSLOW'S 
} SOOTHING SYRUP, and take no other 
kind. 


SLA 
| Twenty-Five a Cents Bottle. 
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ISMAY TRELANE 


A Novel of Modern Life 


To be published serially; commencing in the NOVEMBER issue of 
AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE 


( pomennanex the novel-reader meets with a story that positively enchains his 

attention. The work may be by a famous or by an unknown author; it may be 
written in a finished literary style, or in the rough, natural style with which some 
writers are born. However that is, the reader makes no note of style or no style, 
celebrated author or unknown; the reader is occupied solely with the people, places and 
events that, masterfully combined, go to form a narrative at once noble and interesting. 
When the story is read, the reader leaves it with a haunting memory of it, and cannot 
refrain from begging his friends to read it. He cannot believe that the story is as im- 
pressive and memorable as he feels it to be. When a story produces such an effect as 
this, that is when the reade1 takes no account of its author or its art, but remembers only 
the story, and cannot drive it from his mind, it may be taken as fairly strong evidence 
that such a story is remarkable, and an exception to the average. 

Such a story is‘‘Ismay Trelane, A Novel of Modern Life,’’ the first instalment of 
which will be published in the November AINSLEE’s. It is a story that was submitted in 
due course with hundreds of others. The publishers have nothing to say of the author's 
name, habits or personality. For the moment the sole matter of public interest is the 
author’s work. 

This novel was handed by the publishers to a critic of sound judgment, after it had 
been accepted by the editors of the magazine. The verdict of this authority may not 
irrelevantly be here transcribed: ‘The novel is bound to win the heart of every woman 
reader, and of every man who has a heart, and sensibility to feel what he reads. . . The 
characters are graven firm as marble; the style is full of a healthy tang and crispness ; 
the development is unfolded as smoothly as that of a well-made drama. It is not too 
much to say that the author shows a talent for novel-making that compares not un- 
favorably with the best efforts of Wilkie Collins. A story of such a nature will be 
an attractive innovation as a magazine serial now that readers have nearly tired of the 
age-end romance of the feeble imitators of Hope and Weyman. It will fetch readers 
back with a start to the novel of real people in real life. It seems to me that the 
magazine public is ripe for this reaction. 


ISMAY TRELANE 


A Novel of Modern Life 
To be published serially ; commencing in the NOVEMBER issue of 
AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE 














